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THE HARBINGER. 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDES AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


* VOLUME VI. 


~ THE HARBINGER 


i Associa- 
lished by the American UNION OF 

‘. wae Seurday morning, at No. 9 Spruce Street, 
~ York, and No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


Terms :—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar for six 
onths, payable invariably in advance. Ten copies to the 
me address for Fifteen Dollars. 

Single copies, 6} cents. 

All letters relating in any way to the paper, should be 
dressed (post-paid) to “ The Editors of the Harbinger, 
0. 9 Spruce street, New York. 


i POETRY. 
va wee From the National Era. 


Songs of Labor. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


THE DROVERS. 


A freer, manlier life than ours, 
No son of toil is living 
Through heat and cold, and sun and showers 
Still onward cheerily driving. 
fut, see, the day is closing cool, 
The woods are dim before us, 
The white fog of th 


Is creeping slowly o’er us. 


wayside pool 


The night is falling, comrades mine, 
Our foot-sore beasts are weary, 

And through yon elms the tavern sign 
Invites us all to tarry. 

The landlord beckons from his door, 
His beechen fire is glowing; 

These ample barns with feed in store 
Are filled to overflowing. 


From many a valley, frowned across 
By brows of rugged mountains ; 
From hill-sides where, through spongy moss 
Gush out the river fountains ; 
From quiet farm-fields, green and low, 
And bright with blooming clover ; 
From vales of corn the wandering crow 
No richer hovers over ; 





Day after day our way has been 
O’er many a hill and hollow; 

By lake and stream, by wood and glen— 
Our stately drove we follow. 

Through dust-clouds rising thick and dun, 
As smoke of battle o’er us, 

Their white horns glisten in the sun, 
Like plumes and crests before us. 


- 


We see them slowly climb the hill, 
As slow behind it sinking; 

Or thronging close from roadside rill, 
Or sunny lakelet drinking. 

Now, crowding in the narrow road, 
In thick and struggling masses, 

They giare upon the teamster’s load 
Or rattling coach which passes, 


Anon, with toss of horn and tail, 
And paw of hoof and bellow, 

They leap some farmer’s broken pale, 
O’r meadow-close or fallow. 

Forth comes the startled good man: forth 
Wife, children, house-dog, sally, 

Till once more on their dusty path 
The baffled truants rally. 


We drive no starvelings, scraggy grown, 
Loose-legged, and ribb’d and bony, 
Like those who grind their noses down 
On pastures bare and stony— 

Lean oxen, rough as Indian dogs, 
And cows with dust-dry udders, 

Disputing feebly with the frogs 
The crop of saw-grass meadows ! 


In our good drove, so sleek and fair, 
No bones of leanness rattle ; 

No tottering, hide-bound ghosts are there, 
Of Pharaoh’s evil cattle. 

Each stately beeve bespeaks the hand 
That fed him unrepining ; 

The fatness of a goodly land 
In each dun hide is shining. 


7) . 

We’ve sought them where in warmest nooks 
Ths sweetest feed is growing, 

And priced them by the clearest brooks 
Through honeysuckle flowing ; 

Wherever hillsides, sloping south, 
Are bright with early grasses, 

Or, tracking green the lowland’s drouth. 
The mountain streamlet passes, 


But, now the day is closing cool, 
The woods are dim before us, 
The white fog of the wayside pool 
3 Is creeping slowly o’er us, 
The cricket to the frog’s bassoon 
His shrillest time is kee; 
The sickle of yon setting moon 





The meadow mist is reaping. 


The night is falling, comrades mine, 

7 Qur foot-sore beasts are weary, 

And through yon elms the tavern sign 
Invites us all to tarry. 

To-morrow, eastward, with our charge 
We'll go to meet the dawning 

Ere yet the pines of Kearsarge 


j Have seen the sun of morning. 
When snow-flakes o’er the frozen earth 
Instead of birds are flitting : 
$ Whe n children thr« ng the glowing hearth 
i And quiet wives are knitting, 
i : 
* 
& 
+ 
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While in the fire-light strong and clear 
Young eyes of pleasure glisten, 

To tales of all we see and hear 
The ears of home shall listen. 


From many a Northern lake and hill 
To Ocean’s far-off water, 
Shall fancy play the Drover still, 
And make the long night shorter. 
Then let us still through sun and showers 
And heat and cold be driving; 
A freer, manlier life than ours 


| No son of toil is living! 
TT 


| THE HARBINGER. 


Affairs of Mexico, 

The arrivals since our last bring nothing that can be 
called decisive, although as usual after every conflict, 
| we have new talk of peace It is certain that Mr 
Trist has renewed the proposals made before the cap 
| ture of the capital, or has made others instead of them, 
| and it is to be hoped that they may be acecpted. The 


many of their principal towns in the possession of the 


American troops, without an army, without leaders in 


whom they can have confidence, and without pecunia- 


rv resources, might be expected to accept the conditions 
| offered them, had they not so repeatedly contradicted 


| all such anticipations. It is by no means impossible, or 


| rather, it is quite likely that they may still refuse to neg 
the 


| ate, and resolve to continue yet longer fatal st 
in which they can have no hope of victory 


rug 
rl 


cle 


| In this state of things, we learn that Michoacan, t 


state next on the northeast of the state of Mexico, has 
- ' 

| formally declared itself independent of the general gov- 
| ' 

| ernment,compelled, according to its legislative decree by 


the disorganised state of the Republic, and by the ne- 
cessity of self-preservation. This act had excited great 
have 


Mr 


however, 


no do ibt 


some influence in the decision to be made as to 


On the other hand, 


| 

| 

| 

| alarm in the neighboring states, and will 
| 

| Trist’s new proposals 


| the departments generally are said to have 


stand by the central government to the last. 


ker was slain, Santa Anna seemed to have withdrawn 
He had 


| obeyed the order to await at Tehuacan the decision of 


| ‘ 
After the defeat at Haumantla, in which Capt. Wal- 
| for the time being, at least from public affairs. 


a court-martial upon his conduct in the recent battles, 


| from necessity, no doubt, more than from voluntary 
| submission, ae he had no fulluwers left to support his 
pretensions. As the Genius of Liberty, a paper of 
| Vera Cruz, says, he arrived at Tehuacan with about 


| 200 men and 130 officers, but upon their arrival there 


der ianded 


T 
io 


the entire force mutinied, and clamorously 


from Santa Anna their arrearages of pay a very 


limited extent the claims of 


with, but the poor privates received scarce ly anything 
After this the force kept dispersing, till only forty men 
and a few officers remained 

Meanwhile Paredes, the old enemy of the deserted 
general-in-chief, was also ordered to retire to another 
village, named Teloloapan, for the sake, as was offi 
He replied 


| by certificates that he had been ill for a month, and by 


| cially declared, of the public tranquility 


!as his health would permit. At he 


alluded to the extreme destitution from which both he 


the same time 
and his family were suffering, he not having received 
a cent from the public treasury for a year, so that he 


And 
as for the public tranquility, he protested that he came 


was obliged to live on the bounty of a relative 


to Mexico to serve the common cause, or to remain in 
strict retirement in case his services should not be re- 


quired. 


engage in any of the intestine conflicts which had al- 
ready wrought such evil to the country 

But in spite of these asseverations, the old combat- 
ants have not been able to remain 


misfortunes of their country. 


at peace amid the 


A telegraphic dispatch 
received here on Thursday, and bringing five days la- 


ter intelligence from Vera Cruz, apprizes us that open 


and undisguised hostilities have at 


last broken out be- 
tween Santa Anna and Paredes, and that a manifesto 
has been issued by the latter, in which the ex-President 
is denounced as an enemy to the Mexican people and 
the Mexican nationality. This is, however, not likely 
to lead to any active hostilities between the friends of 
the two chieftains. Most probably it is only such a 
declaration as several other Mexican leaders have before 


the 


be followed by no practical steps, and which in effect 


published respecting same general, which will 


will add nothing to the previous complication of affairs 


Another event is also announced by the same arri- 


illustrates the anarchical and de- 


val, which strongly 


moralized state of the Mexican nation. It is said that 


a quarrel has broken out between the guerilla leaders. 
Jarauta and Canalizo, and that a severe fight has ta- 
| ken place between their respective bands, in which 
Jarauts came off victor at an expense of thirty lives in 
all. 
| solved to take complete possession of the National 


Road from Vera Cruz to the capi 1 to distribute 


We are also informed that Gen. Scott has re 


tal an 


| such forces along the line as to render every where 


secure 


Meanwhile a very unportant demonstration in respe: 


| therefore be likel 
Mexicans, defeated at all points, with their capital and 


resolved to | 


the officers were complied | 


saying that he would comply with the order as soon | 


of thé war has taken place in this country. We allude 
to fe speech of Mr. Clay at Lexington. 
speeth and the resolutions which preceded it, the whig 


In this 
leadir takes ground against the continuance of the war | 
except after an explicit declaration by Congress of the 
purgose and object for which it ought to be further prose- | 
cutel—and which purpose, in Mr. Clay’s view, should 


be pothing more than the settlement of the boundary of 


Tejas— Mexico should refuse to make a treaty on such 
a bsis. Mr. Clay’s resolutions also declare that he | 
and his friends repudiate the wish and the intention of 
acquking any new territory for the purpose of extending 
lover \t the institution of American slavery At the 
same time he urges a more careful watch upon the 
actioniof the president, and indicates the course which 
he wéuld have the opposition pursue in the coming 
session of congress ‘Though this course will hardly be 
adopted by the whig party generally, still for a wonder, 


sone of the leading points of that party which are not 
the best of friends in most cases, agree in approving the 
of Mr They 
ly to form the basis of action for a large 


What effect 
ol the Me xican 


i 


man features Clay’s resolutions Wi 
and influential part of the next congress 


the 


| question, remains to be seen 


they will have upon settlement 


see 
For the Harbinger. 

Presbyterianism. 
MEssRs 
| terien Church 


Presby- 


mal knowledge of that 


Epitors.—I do not often attend a 


Indeed my princi 


Chnstian denomination is derived from the luminous 
pages of the New-York Observer Judging by the 
narrow information ] Posse Sst d I cou d not form a ve ry 
exalted idea of the spiritual expansion or human gen- 
tletess that might be found within the pale of that 


| communion 1 was tempted a few evenings since, by 
| the attractive summons of a very sweet-toned bell, and 
| rather an unusual throng of people who seemed to be 
to turn in with the mul- 


aa on an interesting errand. 


titulle to an old-fashioned Presbyterian temple, which | 


{I need not name, 
reflection, if not food for devotion. 


audjence, which continued to scatter in at intervals for 


i 

} 

The house was well filled from porch to pulpit. The 
| 

}2 lang time, appeared like persons who were well off 
| 


n the world, free from pinching cares, and not under 
| any painful anxieties with regard to their future estate 


| They 4tagented a thoughtful, decent, sedate aspect, 


though not strik ngiy marked with the suurness aud so- 


lemnity which my prejudices —I may as well confess it 


as not,--had led me to anticipate in an authentic,ortho- 


| dox,Presbyterian congregation. After waiting for rather 


{an intolerable length of time, with no pealing organ to 
| relieve the monotory of the scene, no imposing archi- 
tecture to awaken a sense of the sublime. no pictures 
|of the saints to introduce the soul to the society of the 
faithful, I saw a stout, rosy-cheeked, smooth-haired 
| gentler an, quietly making his way up the broad aisle 

lw hing but an unexceptionable white neckeloth 
to designate the clerical! character, and was not until 
he w up the pulpit stairs that I could determine 
whether he was the functionary of the ¢« vening 


a well-cared for occupant of one of the 


ot the synagogue Thus far, I had met with nothing 


to make me fee] at home, or even to induce that frame 


of mind, with which I should a ways desire to witness 


| the devotions of every class of my fellow-men, howev- 


er wide from them might be my private sympathies or | 


my cherished faiths. 


he minster commenced with offering a short pray- 


er, which Was so simple, so pertinent, so comprehen- 


sive, that itcould not but tune the spirit of the worship- 


From this design he should never depart to | per in unison with his own, whatever might be its ef- | 


fect upon the Being to whom it was addressed. He 


then gave out a few stanzas from an old Hymn, and 


although thé service may not be deemed a very impor- 








in hopes to obtain some matter for | 


or onlv 


: chief seats | 





NUMBER 3, 





nothing from which any intelligent man would wish to 
dissent, and uttered in a spirit that must disarm criticism, 
even in a skeptic. On leaving the Church, for I was a 
stranger in it, I inquired of a lady, who looked as if she 
would take no offence at an honest question, if she 
would be kind enough to tell me the name of the prea- 


and 


cher; she replied in a tone manner that implied, 
she thought my ignorance a sin, a proof that I was in 
the very thick of heathen darkness, “the Rev. Dr. 
—, of P.’ I found | had been listening to « of 
the most celebrated divines of a sister city 

The moral of my long story th If we find a 
pirit of humanity, of true natural fer breathing 
forth from a Presbyterian pulpit, from t of one of 
her stronge me. a place from which we should least 
expect it, lt ways | erve our hearts open to the 
reception ot 1 1 what source may I 
know the Presbyt: ( with no friendly 
feeling on the move Mi Editors, 
regard as tending tothe complete p embodiment 
of Christianity, and that many hard are said 
against it by her clergy But no matte e spirit of 
the Age, which is one manit ition of the Deity, w 
prove too strong for them, a has for the good man I 
ithave been describing lf the genial fire of humanity 
| can melt down ie frostwork of a harsh creed, and 
| cause such antipodal chara as a Presbyterian and 
| an Associat st may be pre ned to be, to flow to- 
gether in common channels of sympathy, even for a 
passing hour, we né d not despa f the triumph of 
Universal Unity, when your sublime princy shall be 
realized and the human family shall indeed be one 

I will only add that if you think worth while to 

pub ish this rambling talk of ker ¢ in the great 
social whirl of your city, you may hear from me again 


} 


Correspondence 


} f the Harbinger 


Sayings and Doings in Providence. 


ProvipENCcE, Nov. 12th, 1847. 
Measrs Epitors:—I am not going to complain of the 
| printer for the numerous little inaccuracies which are 
| sy read over the last number of the Harbinger, because I 
suppose that you have already done so, but I wish to call 


his attention to the “ Letter from the Wisconsin Phalanx,” 
and eon- 


could de- 


in one part of which he makes me talk nonsense 
tradict myself in such a manner, that no reader 
cipher my meaning. According to him, 


Publie Library, or Reading Room for 


| “They have no 








socia) re-union, excepting the Sel m, and no room 
which is inconvenient for such purpos The Publie 
Drawing Room is used occasionally for illion pa = 
This should read 
They have no Publ Lit Reading Room, and 
no room for social re-ur : t School R m, 
whicl inconve for such ] I Pul Din 
ng Room is used ill pa 
Our f ds at Cere y 1 I was inclined to 
be ironical, in speaking of their “Drawing Room. The 
rest of the letter is pr i wit ‘, 
I perceive that you |! aded “Our Weekly 
Gossip.” W 1 allow a Provid gossip ? 
If th r coat 
ire if 
A chiel’s g you tak yt 
An’tf he'll } 
A Convention of the R. I. Anti-Slavery S 
| in this city on the 20th and 2Ist ult.” The « 
ings were crowded. .Speeches were made, wl 
sent, by Adin Ballou, Frederick Douglass, Mr. Buffum, 
H. Clapp Jr.. Mr. Van Rensellaer, (the editor of the Ram’s 
Horn) and a few others. Mr. Ballou poss in a rare 
| degree, amiablility of countenance, mildr of expression 
| and energy of speech. Heset forth, with so much ability 
ithe Bible argument for slavery, (as used by the slave- 
| holder ) that there seemé ito be some danger that those 


who consider that if wrong should be san 
sible, 
|vinced, He, however, soon demolished the argument 
the . 


tioned by the 


it would at onee become right, might bec: 


me con- 


by 


use of “common sense,’ enforeed by Gospel precepts. 








j tant one, it was performed with so much fee ung, so ick D vuglase is a natural orator. and } creat 
| much pathos, that it had all the effect of elo uence, and | Power over the feelings of his audience. 
. anne ue achter by hie mimicry of ¢ nts.” 
| at any rate, prepared one to listen with a docile spirit, to He caused much laugh y nimict \ 
} ; 1 1 ee hat on application for permission t Anti- 
whatever might be uttered with such dulcet tones. His H I tha ! 
f lv < . Slavery meeting in a chur inswer Ww frequently 
'reading of he Holy Scriptures confirmed the impress- _ 
led F , mad We are in a very serious stat nd—we are 
peoe ™ id led you to except something master y in the | having a revival re-lig-ion 5 nt emphasis he 
| discs irse Nor was I disappoint d It was trom the j thought was laid upon Glory to God in the highest.” 
| passa ge In the Apocalypse, descriptive of the joys of ib it Peace nD earth. go Lwill tow iz men,” was forgot- 
| Heaven, where tears shall be wiped from all eyes, and | ten. Mr. Douglas, and M: | gave some particulars 
| there shall re at f their visi | j ylanations were made 
| there 1all be no more death—a passage which Ro- | of their visit to England 1 eX} r sad 
) l irchas Douglass, subject of the 
bert Burns uted to say he could never read without a | T® ative to the pure ha J cia vy t } ne 
: inglist -ch ‘ zen of the Republic of the 
thri f religious emotion English Mona y ae f 
United States.a M iss-leader also in respect to 
[ do not mean to attempt a description of the dis- ed Stat ene 
f t , ’ the 22000—civen tu Douglass for the purchase of a printing 
-ourse t as ¢ are < cCIme ) aate ~ —— a 5° : : 
- Was a rar pecimen of chaste, impressive, press Much had t aid relative to the influen f Bri- 
finished pulpit oratory, abounding in genuine touches tish gold. t standsa man who was | ised with 
- I e,and « Xquisite graces of art and taking pos- . T Sa Groin Bailey, alias Douglass. 
| session of thé soul of the hearer, almost before he was | from T} Hugh Auld, was read by Mr. Ballou, as also 
| al vat : : 
| aware that he was approached. It was like some soft, from Hugh Auld to the British purchaser. 
> , 
| delicious music, that steals upon us from a distance, in Mr Clapp is @ great favorite a g the R. IL. aboli- 
il This is ynly or his own personal 
|! > sweet twihght of a summer even ng and melts the This is not > 1 
} T - ms as » speaker fi at r lom, but 
heart imperceptibly There was no storm and fury , as an able speak me ac > 
partly due to the love w which N. P. Rogers was 
yin no vehement, overdone passion, no thunderous : ; 
7 : i upon; a portion of which natura sferred 
;n ation of the sinner, no mock sole: tv, nor . 1 ’ i aft 
hy his intimate friend and a ut I sa aiter 
lolorous changes on } ’ 
fd is changes 1 holy words reading the notice of Rogers W g 1 late number 
manly, eamest, natural, and I might say ra  } | of the Anti-Slavery Sta i.) M ley i all 
. we i lo » ‘ | organizations which abs i i i 
:, In sho I heard { us Fr in | members to d ra 4 rmit to be d things 
divine, a discourse of an hour g, W tained | which, if brought personal y home, would cause t nt 
bl S 
A 4 - 
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rr  - 


recoil. I was sorry to sce, that in a dotice of this meeting popular enthusiasm of Great Britain and America A 
by Mr. Clapp, in the Pioneer; the name of Mr. Buffum, | century how unprecedently rich !—with its Physiolog; dis- 
“Let the truth be | closing the ascent of nature up to man, its chemistry call- 
ing out the resources of the elements, its mechanical in- 
ventions indefinitely augmenting wealth, its commerce cir- 


ae one of the speakers, was omitted. 
told, if the heavens fall.” 

Mr. Van Rensellaer was not an invited guest, but occu- ng , 
Pied much time, to the dissatisfaction, as I know, of many | cummavigating the globe,—with its revolutions, comtitu- 


of the audienee. His egregrious self-conceit must have | tional governments, popular unions,— with its reforms, 
been manifést to all. Among other things, he told us of | spreading circle beyond circle,—with its outbreaks o in- 
the acknowledgement of the independence of Texas by | telligence in every sphere of science,—with its high-nind- 


Mexieo, and of the 50,009 Americans who had already lost ed, large-hearted, devoted men and women,—wit! its 
thelr lives by the existing war. An individual was inter- | world-wide diffasion of Christianity. Has this assembage 
rupted in his remarks by Mr. V.R. witha request that he | of nations in council announced no new creeds, by rght 


would be short, as 
very favorable time for thaFinance Committee to operate 
At another time, Mr. V. R. stated that he wished to have 
a meeting of his colored brethren, before leaving the city 
and wished them to procure a place 


; lave reaping? 
dress them. The preacher of a colored church immedi- | #re Teapmg 


ately arose and offered him the use of the Pond Street 
Meeting-House, which should be! lighted. Mr. V. R. im- 
mediately replied “If his house is not the most central 
and commodious, I won’t have it.” To this the other very 


properly responded “If he don’t want it, he needn’t have 


he, (Mr. V. R.) thought that it was a | of that proximately infallible authority, the accumulted 


wisdom of the race? Is there no ideal working in nen 
»|to mould them after more beautiful forms of life,—no 
_ | spirit of heroism striving to exalt us to sacrifices and suc- 
Is there no prophecy, which God is willng, 
{through every humble and magnanimous spirit, to pur 
Is there no Gosret or To-pay? 
| Doesany one now ask, “Why such emphasis on the 
| word to-day ? 
day, and for ever? 


| upon mankind? 





as he wanted to ad- | cesses grander than those which sowed the good that we | 
. : 





| 


moral element in man. It is God’s image; ay, more, it is 
God’s life within us, by which we may become ever more 
and more his children in endless ascension from glory to 
glory. Blessings on all brave hearts who have taught 
their brethren to revere conscience as a Divine germ !— 
But what were the limitations of this movement? Do we 
not all know? Forgetfulness, first of all, of the great mys- 
tery of our spiritual existence, that this very power of 
will is a derived and dependent power,—next, self-compla- 
cency in good-natured kindliness and respectable modera- 
tion,—last and chief, excessive individualism and exagger- 
ated self-reliance. ' 

As a complement, then, to both Revivalism and Natural- 
ism, reawoke Catholicism, through eloquent sons of the 
Roman Church in Italy, Germany, France, through the 
Oxford Tractarians in England and this country, through 
aspirations after universality and spiritual reunion on all 
sides, asserting that the process of regeneration is collect- 
ive, and thatariver of holy influence flows through the 
ages, by whose permeating moisture and gentle exhala- 
tions the lowliest wild-flower of love is fed. Who will de- 





Is not the Gospel the same, yesterday, to-| ny the reality of an inspiration transmitted through the 
In all times and lands, is not thework | race, for ever augmenting, not wasted? 


Benedictions on 


it.” It is very evident that his “Ram’s Horn,” is not one of universal reconciliation appointed to the minis‘er pany the Church, that, amidst the night of superstition and op- 


of the seven which the priests blew, an 
shout, caused the walls of Jericho to fall. 

Mr. William Adams, of Pawtucket, disapproved of what 
he stated had been said in the Liberator, by Garrison, in 
respect to the reception in Treland of contributions by 


slave-holders. Mr. Buffaum and Mr. Douglass denied that 


Garrison had said so, “ Brother” 


Jewett requested permission t 


During Mr. B's reply 
»make a remark which was 
flatly refused by Mr. B.. Brother J., persisted, and was 


called to order by thechairman. Brother J. however, said 


“ T will make the remark,” which he did, and which was 
about as important as his remarks generally are. It is due to 
him to say that he apologizedin the evening, but I did not 
understand him as promising that he would never do s% 
war Brother J. is a non-resistant, and is particularly 
afraid ra that Christ will be lost sight of. 

Taken a whole, the meetings were undoubtedly very 
Satiatac rv to those who attended. Tt is pleasant to ses 
men in earnest about something beside the § Almighty 
Dollar.” although their views in all respects may not be 


the same as our own, I wanted to tell you about a Lee- 


ture recently delivered here by Hon. Benjamin F. Butler 
and a fine Poem by Epes Sargent, but “ my Gossip” has 
already extended to such a length, that I will trespass no 


more. ‘ 
Yours truly, 


a. 3. G. 
tt 
From W. H. Channing’s Ordination Discourse, at Newbury- 
port, Mass 
The Gospel of To-Day. 


A hundred years and more have passed, since the inhab- 
itants of this town flocked in crowds to a neighboring 
house of worship to listen to one who blended in rare 
union the fervor of an enthusiast with the skill of a rhe- 
torician. He was in the flush of triumph and of youthful 
vigor. With é¢rect stature, dignified and gracious demean- 
or, voice of most varied modulation, free and impressive 
gesture, he swayed his audiences by an attraction that 


none could resist. But what wrought chiefly on his hear- 


ers was the spirit of the man, so fluent was it in affection, | 


#0 sanctified by devotedness, so concentrated in a grand 
aim. 
earnest, hung upon his utterances, and the heads of the 
vast multitudes rose and fell beneath the waves of his or- 
atory, as the bearded grain is bent by the sweeping undu- 
lations of the air. 


er was Whitefield. 


I need not say that this mighty preach- 
his success? His power arose from his consciousness that 
he bore to men a message from God; his success, from the 
of the people that he embodied in words 
He had 


inspired the airs of the spiritual springtide, which Heaven 


consciousness 
what their own hearts were struggling to speak. 


was then through its many ministrations breathing in uy 
on the civilized aad Christian world. 
day and land, and the measure of his gifts, Whitefield was 


a prophet. 


And every man, who, as speaker or writer, has exerted | 
an influence for good over his kind, has been likewise a | 


prophet. Eloquence is an expression, in the dialeet of any 


age or nation, of the word with which God then and there | 


prompts every faithful heart. No people, 


outcast from Divine guidance, though it is the condition 
of human freedom that truth shall receive the shape and 


} 


stamp of the character, intellect, culture, of those who are 


made to be its medium. The function of the minister, ev- 
erywhere and for ev 
and humanity, and a “Tt 
forth in his spirit, is the 
be fitly commissioned. 

let him keep silence, and not forgea lie; 
the truth, woe be to him if he withhold or falsify it !— 
What an appeal, then, comes to the minister to be pure in 





only ordination by which he can 
If he have no heavenly message, 


but if he know 


body, single in mind, fervent in heart, strong in will, that 
with ready feet he may bear to waiting brethren the good 
tidings which it is his blessedness to publish! . 

Is this an overstatement of the minister’s duty, an ex- 
aggeration of his prerogative? Tell me, ther 
authority shall he apeak, if not by Divine authority 7— 


Can man originate truth? Light radiates only from the | 


centre of Infinite Wisdom, no matter through what 
of centuries, or by what multiplied reflections, it falls at 
length upon the eye of the seer, With a faith as intense but 
larger than the Israelites’, we should understand that na- 
ture and humanity are incessantly consecrated by the 
agency of the invisible Jehovah, Through modes of com- 
munication as varied and numerous as his creatures and 
events, isthe Divine Being for ever renewing us by his 
fresh inspirations. Is not all order the manifestation of 
law, and all law the revelation of Supreme Reason? Is 
it not atheism to doubt that goodness, in every degree and 
form, is the intlowing life of the All-Good? God’s “Word 
is Truth,” and sooner or later shame befalls the liar. 
whether an individual, a seet, a party, a nation. an age, 
that dares to substitute confirmed prejudices, presumptu- 
ous guesses, politic evasions, for His pure illumination. 


Young and old, refined and rude, frivolous and | 


What was the source of his power, of | 


Accor ling to his } 


no person, 1s | 


, by what | 


les 
lapse | 


eration from natural impulse into spiritual freedom, trom 


sense and self-love into sociality and Divine communion ? | 


| Are not the sublime lessons always to be taught,—‘ Iifinite 
| Love the primal source of life ; 

pirits the real immortality ; disinterestednes’ the suficing 
| joy; goodness the only way to heaven?’ 


| speak of the Gospel of To-day ?” 


' 
; I answer, Man’s essential nature is in all nationsthe | 
} 


jsame; but that essence 


and so developed in harmony 


| method, and in fulfilment of a Divinely ordained ed.— | 


Man’s relations are, in their elements, in ali ages the sume: 


but these elements unfold by a law of gradation, a the 


germs of spring are changed into the bloom and fruit of 
summer and autumn; and there is n 


A res? 
I 


or the state, 
manners of successive generations. Growth pervadeshu- 
|manity asit does nature, and every individual is animited 
by the season then passing over the race. No finite crea- 


ture Can live, d res live, or ought to live, 


The Infinite Being alone is eternal. Even his existene is 


in time and space. 


|} willin the universal process 
spiritual worlds are evermore opening their beauties ito 


the image of his glory. For aman on earth, in thisin- 


lcipient stage of existence, true wisdom, true virtue, i: to 


| apply the law of permanent right to the transient cordi- 
Let him, then, mark the sun- 
| shine on the dial-plate of earth, and do the work of the 
| hour. 
conformity to the spirits and to God, depends strictly won 

his adaptation to the people whereinto he was born t+ be 
| a living member. He will be a good man humanely inthe 
| charities of society, a good man naturally in material wes, 
la good man rationally and spiritually, in just that degree 


tions in which he stands. 


A man’s significance to himself and his fellows, his 


in which he is efficiently quickened by the life of his age. 
| Especially, then, should the minister be thus inspired— 
| He has no other duty, indeed, 
unfolding will of God. 


but to interpret (ag ever- 
' Let us, therefore, be neither overwise nor underwise ; 


hope. Let us show gratitude to the past and justice to the 

future by prompt fidelity and unwavering patience. Ex- 
aggerating nothing, despising nothing, let us discharge the 
function allotted to our times, gladly sharing its trials, 
| calmly stemming its conflicts, joyfully assured that good is 
} growing. And, for this end, let us listen to the Gospel of 
To-day. 


! 
| TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 


I. And, first, we may observe the CONVERGENCE OF THE 
TENDENCIES OF OUR AGE TOWARDS ONE END. 

| Necessarily our review must be wide, but it shall be 
rapid, and by a few distinct outlines we can complete the 
large survey without wearying attention. 

| 1. We will commence with the tendencies of Prery, 

which are three,—Revivalism, Naturalism, Catholigism.— 
Let us note their aims, rejations, direction. 

The central thought of Revivalism—that longing for 
spirituality, which appeared among the Jansenists, Quiet- 
ists, Moravians, Methodists, Evangelicals, Perfectionists, 
‘and which now in a measure stirs all bodies of believers— 

is, that man unsanctified by Divine power sinks under ser- 


| vitude to nature; that man in primitive inno-ence would 


| degeneracy must be re-born by the agencyof the Holy 
Through all mystical and 
| gloomy forms in which this doctrine of sanciification has 
| been promulgated, what a glorious truth stil shines out! 
| Love is a spiritual power, for ever renewed from the In- 
finite Centre of Love, and the only liberty of a spirit is in 
| entire self-surrender to the purely disinterested designs of 
| Him, whose joy is to share his own goodness, wisdom, bless- 
| edness, with his children. This is true, and thanks be to 
But the limitations of this en- 
| thusiastic movement have everywhere appeared in elation, 
| arrogance, extravagant imaginations,—in rap 4d transitions 
from despondency to rapture, and as rapid declines from 
| transport to apathy,—above all, in preference of feverish 
j heats of devotion to the equable glow of humane sympa- 
| thies, and of passive dependence on Almighty grace for 
In the reactions of sloth, 
sensuality, and self-love, following these delirious outbreaks, 
have not the most devout most fully recognized the need 
| of & more rounded godliness ? 
! 


| Spirit, or become a devil. 
' 


those who have taught it! 


sustained energy of good-will. 


| Asa counterpoise to these excesses arose Naturalism, 
| 80 variously manifested in the Arminijans, the Unitarians, 
| the moralists, poets, novelists, essayists, of al Europe and 
| America. The common belief of this large class is, that 
human nature in its primitive affections is good, that man 
has innately a love of the righé, an adaptation to the true, 
a desire of the morally beautiful, and, most of all, an in- 
| ward oracle of duty and a power of self-command. What 


oneness with God and good } 


Why, thn, | 


is developed in endless varicties, | 


with a Divinely for-een | 


He manifests the fulness of his good- | 


On the conscience of every preacher, then, let the respon- |a truth is here, too! Who, with our imperfect experience, 
sibility rest, whether he speak from wilfulness or by Dj- jean adequately conceive or express the dignity of man? 
vine sanction. The minister should be only and always a Not by excess, but by defect, of statement, did the old 
prophet. | Stoies and the modern Transeendentalists err. We have 

A century has passed since Whitefield gave voiee to the | no words bright enough to set forth the honor due to the 


1 which, with the |Must he not everywhere arouse his fellows to seek -egen- | 
’ 





yt a duty allotted nor | 
onsibility ineurred,—in friendship, love, the fanily, | 


which is not modified by the institutionsand } 


independen'ly. | 


by which the natural ind | 





neither hasty nor tardy; but liberal, tolerant, and full of | 


vr, is to be a mediator between God | have needed influences from on high to preserve and fulfil | 
ius saith the Lord,” sounding | his goodness; that man now corrupt through transmitted | 


—E——————————EE 


pression, she has still kept burning brightly this faith in 
the communion of Saints! Truly, un unbroken line of 
priests have been the good of all ages, sacredly dispensing 
God’s mercy. Mankind is a temple, where on the taber- 
nacle of the pure and loving shines the Shekinah of the 
Lord. And through grade below grade of mediation does 
the Divine will descend from heaven, to refresh each hu- 
man soul. But has not the experience of the whole past 
taught that Catholicism is in danger of merging the end 
in the means, the life in the form,—of preferring symbolic 
sacraments of ecclesiastical usage to the substantial sacra- 
ments of brotherly kindness,— of mistaking subjective 
mysticism for communion with the “real presence” of 
Therefore, in turn, does it need the two 
other tendencies of piety to correct and fulfil it,—need self- 


God in love? 


balanced persons as the elements of its body,—need re- 
newed souls as the fountain of its life. 


Have I been speaking of facts? Do the different forms 
of devout affection in our age thus complete each other ? 
Does Revivalism manifest the Divine Being coming down 
to dwell in man,—and Naturalism the human creature as- 
cending to communion with God,—and Catholicism the me- 
diate influences, by which the Father makes his children 
one with each other and himself through all-uniting good- 
ness? I call you to witness that I have nowise exaggera- 
ted actual tendencies. And now, do they not all conspire 
to demand a perfect sanctification in individuals and so- 
ciety? Such is the demand of Piety in our day; but 
how profound, how universal, the disappointment ! Week 
by week, in every place of worship of every denomination, 
are not confessions offered of failure in fulfilling this plain 
duty? And wherefore? Is it not because the selfish re- 
lations between man and man grieve and shut out the 
spirit of God? The Divine Life is Love. How can it, 
then, abide in its fulness with those who cherish unkind- 
ness to their fellows? Is not love given that it may mul- 
tiply itself by diffusion; and does not the power of re- 
ceiving goodness grow by incarnating in deeds the good- 
ness already inspired? Are not piety and morality cor- 
relative as body and spirit? Can man he one with God, 
except in so far ashe is one with man? In a word, is it 
not the common acknowledgment of Christendom that ho- 
liness must be fulfilled in humanity ? 

2. Thus are we led to consider the tendencies of Pu1- 
LANTHROPHY in this age, which are also three,—Social Re- 
forms, Educational Plans, Religious Charities. 
their aims, relations, direction. 


Consider 


What a bright and beautiful sisterhood are the Reforms, 
a band of angels gladdening the earth! One current of 
life runs through the whole, and each reciprocates the aid 
which all diffuse. First stands the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, combining in one view of justice the extremes of ex- 
istence, asserting man’s godlike capacity as a spirit, and 
demanding his rights in the lowest material sphere. Then 
comes Prison-Discipline, recognizing in the basest crimi- 
nala child of God, and resolved that men shall not be 
caged like beasts, but that they shall be protected by kind- 
ly influences, and taught self-respect and regard for their 
fellows. Then the intemperate and licentious, among 
whom criminals are bred, must be purified from coarse in- 
dulgence and redeemed by pure excitements. Then pov- 
erty, the desolate Campagna of civilization, whence steams 
the miasm of numberless temptations, is to be drained and 
cultivated and opened to the sun. Next, the outcast and 
bereaved of every grade, the sick, the deaf, the blind, the 
insane, find appropriate collective homes welcoming them 
to solace, to occupation, and society. And, finally, Peace, 
with spotless robe, and,;crowned and sceptred with the em- 
blems of God’s regency, summons the nations to trust and 
to practise the heavenly law of love. We walk so amidst 
the light of this day-spring of charity that we are scarce- 
ly conscious of its glory, as we wake to the labors and joys 
of the morning without remembering the sun. But it is 
within this generation that the thought of Universal 
Brotherhood, which once seemed the dream of an enthu- 
siast, has become an active presence among the toil-worn 
masses. How this divine sentiment of Humanity envel- 
ops modern communities and penetrates everywhere, like 
the softening breezes of a coming summer, till frost-bound 
conventionalities and castes relax! But is there no cloud 
upon the firmament of reform? Whoisignorant that the 
position of a professed reformer is abnormal, that it gen- 
erates self-will, hardness, fanaticism, and dissipates in the 
general atmosphere the heat which Heaven designed to 
foster the charities of home? Who so much as the expe- 
rienced reformer feels the need of permanent social ties, 
and, above all, of renewals of life from Him, whose fulness 
is not exhausted but enriched by universal benevolence ? 
But this is not all. The reforms, singly and collectively, 
acknowledge that returns are not equivalent to expendi- 
ture. Andthe reason is obvious. Statistics of criminal 
legislation, and of humane enterprises conspire to prove 
that men sink under temptation, because their higher and 
lower natures are not proportionately developed. The la- 
borer is the serf of his more intelligent fellow, because un- 
trained in judgment, and uninformed. Unequal degrees 
of refinement and culture unfit brethren for cordial inter- 
course. Hence it becomes plain, that the work of wise be- 
nevolence is rather to form men than to reform them.— 
We must begin with the young. 

Observe, now, how Educational Plans come in to fulfil 






this desire of raising every human being to his full stature, 
of calling out his powers of usefulness, and enabling him 
to accomplish his destiny. The fundamental right of ev- 
ery spirit is the means of growth; and the condition of 
successful progress through life is early, harmonious devel- 
opment. How this luminous thought is awakening the 
most conservative classes of Germany, France, England! 
And is not the healthiest institution of this republie its 
common schools? Nothing can check the movement, 
which now, through the press, the lecture-room, legisla- 
tive halls, and pulpits, responds to the demand of the peo- 
ple for universal education. It is recognized that culture 
is a main branch of social economy, and that the glory of 
a state is the greatness of its men. Kings, nobles, pre- 
lates, admit that the best security against revolutions is 
the wisdom and virtue of the body of citizens. Publie 
opinion and common sense are found to be surer safe- 
guards than penitentiaries and bayonets. And, more 
than all, there is an increasing disposition to revere genius 
as a priceless gift, not only to individuals but to nations,— 
a gift to be cherished, not buried and squandered., There 
isno misinterpreting these auspicious omens. They are 
an assurance that the time has come when God’s design, 
in this magnificent University, wherein he invites us to ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of his wisdom, shall be ful- 
filled; and the rapid transmission of intelligence is fast 
interlinking mankind into one world-wide Academy of 
Science. But, in proportion as the private claim and the 
public need of Integral Education command respect, does 
discontent augment at the fragmentary culture now se- 
cured even for the privileged. There is no possibility, un- 
der existing conditions, of educing man’s powers in sym- 
|metric vigor. Practice and theory are partitioned from 
each other; memory and judgment work apart ; the body 
pines while the mind is crammed. Worse yet, the head 
and the heart, which God joined in indissoluble marriage, 
are rudely divorced, producing mutual barrenness ; and 
the social atmosphere of schools, while stimulating intel- 
lect to precocious activity, leaves the affections to wilt and 
run to waste or seek a monstrous growth. Last and worst, 
sectarian jealousies, ecclesiastical controversies, theologi- 
cal sophistries, enforce the exclusion of religion from the 
school-room and from books of instruction. Thus child- 
hood, in its most impressible season, is robbed of the cen- 
tral motive of humane conduct, and the young student is 
practically taught that life is a selfish scramble, nature a 
machine, and earth and man’s history the football of fate. 

The desire to hallow both these movements, the shame 
and emulation excited by their zeal, and the stirring of 
the common spirit of Humanity within the Church itself, 
suggest and prompt the Religious Charities. The cler- 
gy may no longer be merely scholastics, commentators, 
metaphysicians, theologians; and even pastoral visitations, 
with earnest sympathy and wise counsel, spiritual over- 
seership and moralizing gossip, will not suffice to meet the 
demands of the time upon their energy. Nothing less 
than unreserved enlistment in the grand co-operative army 
of reform will substantiate their title to respect. But the 
laity feel too that charitable works are not left to deacons 
alone; and men and women, young and old, fashionable 
and lowly, vie with one another in hunting up objects of 
mercy through the lanes and suburbs offour over-peopled 
cities, and the lonely waste places of scattered hamlets. 
The Church announces herself to be The Reform Society, 
uniting in one all benevolent enterprises. The Sunday 
School makes the still streets of Sabbath mornings beauti- 
ful with its bright-eyed troops of youthful pilgrims to the 
holy land; the Bible distributer establishes the precious 
volume in every house, and ship, and steamboat; laden 
colporteurs toil over mountains and through the unbroken 
solitudes of forest and prairie, scattering seeds from the 
tree of life; and far away, on sandy deserts and tangled 
jungles, on snowy wildernesses of the pole and coral is- 
lands of the tropies, the missionary plants his altar and 
calls on men of all kindreds and nations to worship, with 
every rising sun, the One and Universal Source of good. 
Most cheering is the sight of this host without number, 
marshalled beneath the white banner of the Prince of 
Peace. But why does the missionary die of despair, after 
years of fruitless effort to purify the desolating abomina- 
tions of idolatry? Is it not because the very ship that 
bore him and his Bibles carried opium, and rum, and mus- 
kets in its hold; because the very flag that waves over his 
mission-house drips with the blood of conquest, and the 
very language in which he declares God’s truth is symbolic 
to simple savages of fraud? And why is Christendom, 
which pretends to sanctify the heathen while sowing broad- 
| cast its own sins, thus hypocritical? Is it not because each 
| Christian society, in place of being a holy brotherhood, is 
a congregation of worldly Ishmaelites, neighbors looking 
| upon neighbors, as they loll in the carpeted and cushioned 
| pews of costly cathedrals, as rivals in trade, in preferment, 
jin fashion? The minister at large bestows his prodigal 
sympathy upon the wretched, with an aching consciousness 








that his humble friend is too cold and hungry and weary 
and heart-broken to heed his spiritual counsel; he walks 
home amid blocks of elegant mansions, where are lapped 
in effeminating luxury the children of the wealthy whose 
charities he dispenses; and a nightmare of perplexity seizes 
upon him at thought of the hideous inequalities, every- 
where tolerated, among the fellow-disciples of the Master 
who had not where to lay hishead. Ay! Christendom 
needs Christianizing at the core. 

Again I ask, have I been describing facts? Is the in- 
defatigable Philanthropy of the age thus tantalized with a 
hope of humanity, which always eludes it? Is the foun- 
tain of mercy,that welcomes life’s weary caravan to drink, 
only a cheating mirage on the burning plains of selfish 
lusts? Reforms, Education, Religious Charities, strive in 
vain to fulfil each other. It is the prevention of evil, not 
the pity of it, that we need. What folly to seek allevia- 
tion by opiates for a disease that covers the surface, and 
penetrates to the quick! Men do not live like brethren in 
the lower relations of life, and it merely adds insult to out- 
rage, then, to sentimentalize about brotherly kindness in 
the highest relations. If we do not know how to be equi- 
table in what is least important, we certainly shall be par- 
tial and inconsiderate in every nobler sphere of intercourse. 
The fatal plague that sickens all is selfishness ; and every 
deed of industry, of traffic, of expenditure, only dissemi- 
nates by exchange the germs of the malady. In a word, 
what we want is not so-called “charity,” but justice to the 
manhood of every human being, a justice which from 
birth to death shall insure a full development of the whole 
nature, a free sphere for generous activity, and a rightful 
position among peers. 
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VMst to pretend. 


For the Harbinger. 
From my Note Book. 
Tuesday—Met an old acquaintance. “Very sorry,” 
said he, “to hear of your loss in the Clermont Phalanx. 


TA “Loss! what loss? I’ve lost nothing.” : 
“Well, but as that Phalanx, and also the Ohio, are both 


jead, I was given to understand that youhad lost every 


Wthing you invested in said speculations.” 


« Pardon me, sir, you labor under an entire mistake, I 
“have lost nothing. On the contrary, I have gained a great 
¥ eal. Neither are those Phalanxes dead, as you say ,— 
; ey are only asleep, 80 also are others—the Sylvania—the 
"Soc us Bay, the Integral, and other names,—even the Ske- 


ee 








by and by, to new and superior life. You mistake, my 
nd; the Associative principle can never die—it is eter- 
1. And the reason of your mistake is pretty clearly 
own up by the clairvoyant Davis, where he observes 
at man is 80 liable to error because of his proneness to 
oking only on the surface of things, or what hé calls 
oking outwardly instead of inwardly. If you would 
ke the trouble to examine the subject a little 
oon perceive that there now is a move in every qu 
f the civilized woald towards Association, and yet the 
reat majority know it not. They are blind. They can- 
ot see it, Yet, strange as it may seem, they who most 
Wppose, are absolutely hastening the advent themselves— 
human 


you would 


arter 


&n advent which will be for the benefit of a// the 
Face without exception of Creed. Cast, or Color; which 
ou yourself will probably see, if not your children. ; 
: My friend gave me a wondering look, as if considering 
Whether he should have to record the word Jnsantiy. 


e parted. 





’ 
“ To a Child Embracing its Mother, 
a 


BY T. HOOD. 


Love thy mother, little one 
Kiss and clasp her neck again 
Hereafter she may have a son 
Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain,— 


Love thy mother, little one ! 


' 


I Press her lips the while they glow 
With love that they have often told 
Hereafter thou may’st press in wo, 
And kiss them till thine own are cold,— 


Nyy Press her lips the while they glow ! 
a 
“i O, revere her raven hair, 
s Though it be not silvery gray ,— 
" Too early, death, led on by care, 
ie May snatch—save one dear lock away— 
+ O, revere her raven hair! 
ay Pray for her, at eve and morn, 
i That heaven may long the stroke defer 
For thou may’st live the hour forlorn, 
* When thou wilt ask to die with her— 
- Pray for her, at eve and morn! 
© TT TIRE 
"es From the Chronotype. 
Be The Organization of Labor, 


Bh any of our readers have not read a little tract 
blished by Crosby and Nichols, entitled ‘ Association 
illustrated by Fourier’s System,” we candidly advise 
em to doit. It is fashionable to speak of Fourier, 

ippantly, as the Apostle of moonshine and reformatory 
Madness. We do not propose to quarrel! with this 
_— but would only suggest that it is always well to 
ow something about a person or a plan that you 
Bold up to ridicule or reprobation, and ti we do not 
Know where you can get so much knowledge of Fourier’s 
‘plan, in so small a compass, as in this tract 
» Suppose Fourier’s plans to be perfectly absurd, and 
at he himself was nothing but a humbug 
@hat all the experiments of his admirers and followers 
ave failed—and furthermore, suppose that his followers 
@re all infidels and fanatics, does it follow that labor is 
Bow as well organized or systematized as it can be? 
We think not. Take any agricultural township you 
a. in the best cultivated part of New England or 
ew York, and compare it with a domain of equal 
y@xtent and the same natural fertility, owned by some 
@ne distinguished agriculturist, in the vale of the Tweed 
the Severn. It will take but a brief survey to satisfy 
e in the least acquainted with agricultural production 
at the land blessed with the one lord, produces far 
ore, and especially more for the same amount of labor 

)#@ed capital, than the republican township. That the 
ople who cultivate it are so well off, we would be the 

The richer harvest are not richer to 

em. The New England harvest is better divided. 

Gould it not be larger and yet be as well divided ? 

)For ourselves, we cannot see why it should be 


a in the Book of the Fates that 100 Yankee 
iBners, who study not only arithemetic but chemistry 
© school, and who are more cheerful and thorough 
kers than any other in the world, should not be 
to bring as much out of a square mile of soil, as 
one British landlord with his ninety-nine human tools 
under him. It is very true that each Yankee farmer 
having to support a complete system of tools and utensils, 
Raving his little separate fields and barns and teams, 
the whole will expend vastly more in means without 
oducing so perfect results as the English Lord with 
s one great system. The wood that encloses a hogs- 
ad of molasses will not enclose the same in gallon 
ttles. There is more bark in proportion to the little 
*es than on great ones. ‘The Yankee farmer is too 
dependent to borrow a tool. Hence he buys many to 
idle. He must produce a little of every thing ; 
ence he cultivates many things to which his soil is net 
apted—hence, too, he has all the cares which belong 
twenty farms, or rather to a farm twenty times as 
eat as his, and consequently many things suffer by 
eglect. In short, friction eats up a vast part of 
ankee labor. Why cannot the 100 Yankees, ingeni- 
jus and imitative as well as original, take the land- 
rd’s plan of cultivation and make it theirs?’ We 
nnot see the folly or impossibility of it. 
Suppose that the one hundred Yankees dwelling 
Pampkintown should take it into their sagacious 
jeads to adopt the plan of agriculture on the unitary 
inciple. ‘They would have to get their farms apprais- 
1 by disinterested persons, and have the whoie pur- 
ased by the town, the latter paying in serip or stock 
@he town would in other words turn itself into a joint 
Btock concern or company. It would appoint the ables: 
sriculturist in it to arrange the plan and direct th 
etails of cultivation. These would be «llowed a certain 
mare po 2 or a certain amount of stock tor 
ccording to 


Suy pose 













Under them every man would labo: 
his ability, being credited for each day’s 
fork and debited for everything received from the 
Cuunon stores, under certain limitations which would 


teles Community ;—they are all asleep. They willwake 
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prevent idleness from preying upon industry. By this 
tenure of the property and system of labor, the land 
would yield its full strength and nothing be needlessly 
expended in the mere means of cultivation. A great 
part of the fences which now serve poorly as fortifica- 
tions against neighbors, would be dispensed with. One 
farmer in a hundred now keeps his hoards safe from 
the rats, because he attends to it. He would then do 
that important work for the whole town, and thus save 
|as much grain as five men raise now. 

We repeat it, we cannot see what should hinder 
such a transformation of the tenure of landed property 
jin a town. Nothing would be destroyed by it. The 
}same principle which should forbid it, would forbid the | 
running of a stage or the building of a railroad. If} 


there should be a few obstinate individuals who would | 
} 


|not come into the measure, they might probably be 
| bought out. 

The present insulated buildings would not be the | 
| thing, but they would not be less valuable than now. 
| The town would just put up with them till better could | 
|be built. The saving in a year or two would be quite 
sufficient, if not to build all that might be needed to| 
satisfy the arbitrary principle, at least to pay the interest 
on the capital necessary to do it. 

These buildings, no matter whether on Fourier’s ot 
any other man’s plan, would be constructe don the prin- | 
ciple of affording the highest accommodation for the least 
money. And it is not certainly exaggerating to say 
that more comfort, more health, more privacy, might 
be obtained by means of congregated domicils, with a 
common system of warming and cooking, than is ever 
obtained by private wealth in country towns on the 
isolated plan, or no plan. Family privacy, in fact, as 
things now are,is out of the question. Every decent} 
family, even in the country, must now have a hired 
domestic, and what are these domestics but a general | 

| system of family intelligence and espionage ? 
| Such‘an experiment, at any rate, would not be fatal. | 
| If agriculture under this arrangement became more pro- 
| ductive, the stock would be good, and any individual 
i becoming dissatisfied might sell out without loss. Sut | 
|if it should not be productive, the worst that could 
| happen would be that the experimenters would agree 
| to cancel the stock and restore the property according 
!to the old metes and bounds 

Should any flourishing and forehand town have the 
ishrewdness and good sense to try this experiment 

which, to be sure, is the great doubt and difficulty) it 
could not, we think, possibly fail. The work would 
| then be in the hands of practical men ; the means would 
| be on hand ; the right sort of labor. We think it would 
}go as much better than a British Barony goes better 
| than the queen’s—which, spite of Mexican wars, it docs 
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mighty interests involved in thisgreat struggle between | Midsummer Night’s Dream - - + - 1600 
Fre¢dom and Slavery, they will arouse themselves, and | Merchant of Venice - = - ‘ : ° - 1600 
takihg their interests into their own keeping, teach | Henry the Fourth, part 2 1600 
thos¢ 1n high places that they are the servants, and not | Henry the Fifth  - . ° ‘ és . - 1600 
the masters of the people. Titus Andronicus - +« «+s ~. «© «+ 43600 
atever be the issue and fina! result, of this T fee! | Merry Wives of Windsor . - . - - 1602 


assuted, that the day will come, when justice will be! Hamlet = - - - - - - ° = 1603 
dong to the motives and the efforts of the men of this! King Lear - . . ° - . 7" - 1608 
day; who boldly struck for freedom, and laborec to stay} Troilus and Cressida - - + + - «= 19609 
the righty evils of human bondage. When that speck, | Pericles b . ° ° ° . é - 1609 
whith at first was no bigger than a man’s hand, shal! | Othello o ° ~ o . . - 1622 


Thus it will be seen at once, how irregularly Shaks- 
peare’s dramas came from the press, viz.; three in 1597, 
two in 1598, six in 1600, one in 1602, and another in 1603; 
one in 1608, two in 1609, and one in 1622. Why six sepa- 
rate productions were crowded into 1600, while in various 
years none at all appeared, is matter of curiows and inte- 
resting speculation. Five of these six were printed from 
good manuseripts, whether derived from the theatre or 
from any other source, while the sixth was indisputably 
surreptitious, and never could have been authorized by 
anvbody —/Mr. Colli« r, in the Shakspeare Sociely pa- 

: \ cy 


thispontinent, charged with the elements of destruction, 
and thall burst upon our devoted country, burying in 
ruids, peace, public liber'y, and social order; then, if | 
nottill then, justice will be awarded to the men of this 
day, who saw the danger, while it was yet in_ the | 
distance, and vainly strove to save the Republic from 
the torrors of a civil and a servile war; a war of races, 
in which there can be no peace, until one or the othe: 
shall be annihilated. 


LTT 


} 
becdme a vast cloud, overshadowing and siti | 
i 





Advice to Felons, pers. 


é 
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“When you steal, steal in handsome clothes. ‘Two la- e ; 

4 : the Boston Herald. 
dies,’ says the Devonsh’re Independent, ‘-tole some tet rom th m rald 
from a grocer, but they were allowed to depart, with a se 


t ‘y stole in rags, they would } ve 
Had they Punch. mult ha | Many travelers have commented on the resemblance, 


| the almost identity of the Lepero of Mexico with the Laz- 
It is to Punch’s humor with a purpose that many an| zarone of Naples. Save that the one s} eaks bad Spanish, 
Under the hunch of | While the other converses in worse Italian, the deseription 


The Lepero and the Lazzaroni, 


departed with a police constable. 


the merry cripple, who is plagiarised and altered from - be will Serve Tor that. *e ' ' ’ 
atis or mar ith nirela ¢ ay and Nobody ean tell the Lepero’s oecupation; God only 
the Italians, lies a heart which imp t warm and | py owse how he live uk Was GMadet was little need oF Che 
steady current to a brain whose thoughts are as pro-! tajlor as Adam and Eye | ud in Eden: his skin drinks the 
foundfand as appreciative as those which animate the} sun at ev: ry pore. An edict requiring the Lepero to 
first (vine or the most eminent statesman Punch’s! wear breeches would exting h the race; a Lepero ina 
endeavors do not tend solely to make one laugh His! whole pair of breeches would no long he a Lepero ; for 
salfies, while they create a smile, suggest beneficent re one want creates another ft Leper emphatically 
flection. He squibs an abuse into rectification ; he puns - > child of ad the shining sun, the murmuring 
: reeze, the smiling face of nature ars rthright. his 

a félly out of existence; he jests with a serious and property, Other stn tave houses and lands; the world 
| highly moral aim, and the strokes of his baton have | jelongs to the Li pero. He has no master, he knows no 
driven more than many uncouth and intolerable evils! jaw. he eats when he is hungry. drinks when he is dry. and 
from the rocky path of the multitude. The above! sleeps when and where he is sleepy —Other men rest from 
advie is founded on the customs of society, and ap-}| their labors; the Lepero works when he is tired of lagy 
pliesas well in this region as elsewhere No longer | Dess. His work, however, never lasts more than an hour, 


just long enoug 


‘9 1 wey wre the en o iteen ute 
ago than last week a “respectable” man went into an | fom more than ten or fi one ch 
5 : ; | to provide for the few and small wants of the day. He 
oyste cellar in Brooklyn, and, after destroying the | er ad 
: breast 1 am. atennneited murder | Carries & traveler's trunk to dgings, d myvthing 
property and breaking the peace, attempted to murder) 4) 44 eomes*under his hand picking pockets included, and 
the proprietor He was taken before a magistrate, and, | holds out his hand for charity. Such is his work; he is a 
in eoasideration of his fine coat and aristocratical con-| doer of chore He eats anything and everything, flesh, 
nectibns, was shielded from merited disgrace by the re-| fish and especially fruit. 
porters for the press. They withheld his name, and| The chief visible occupation of the Lepero is to amuse 
for feason presented his “respec tabilitv’ of which he] himeelf: and the city of Mexico, in time of pea does 
| not lack chean saneante "its aa 7 . 
had given such convincing proot Let a barefoot wo- | "0% '4 ua ap amusements, There are military reviews, 
ind religious processions, and mus ind dances ind 


mat, with half a dozen starving children, pilfer a loaf ; 
a : : I horse-races, and churches, of which the Lepero is a pretty 


steady frequenter ; for he loves a sermon and is origanically 


to prison with a mob and their execrations after her.| deyout. He has no political opinions; you may say what 


of bread, in desperation, from a grocer, and she goes | 


- i 
— ee  nasnateata the | os tiled . ee ; aaa 
| Every individual man would find himselfa gainer. He | But let a female, attired “ respectably,” perpetrate the} you please in his presence is country or rulers: he 
| would have less care, less wasteful drugery, and more | S@me crime I'he sympathies of the grocer, and of} cares not whether you abuse Santa Anna or Paredes, or 
! returns eae the people, are enlisted in her behalf, and she walks off | how much. Provided you say nothing derogatory to the 
we << Virgin of Gaudalupe, you ar afe from } resent 
I il es i eas anita | unmolested, with “ unfortunate woman, and she so re-| 7/78" yuu .n ment. 
Phe pecuniary failure of various plans got up by specable !” greeting her auricular faculties | If you touch that point, look out tor the knife. 

| speculative reformers, with inadequate capital, and next a See ae i ' he | Excepting that the Leperos are of a less joyous, open 
*maciatec agee 1 > sts = ( ne ‘e Oo _ 2 © ? 
to no steady, reliable, experie need labor, is no argume “td me ‘ie ; ce ! ‘oth sie : d te i f| frank temperament than the Lazzaroni; they nt the 
against the plan of which we are speaking You might mercy A thief in broadcloths commands his own} same aspect to the observer. Neither have anv patriot- 

' c } > ) ~ . ) <cvrace ; ‘ - > a! t ’ , 
| build a hundred locomotives of tin and they would all terms of punishment or disgrace “m or any principals, but they have the same instineta 


| fail, without proving anything against brass and iron. 
i ee 


The Wilmot Proviso. 


| The following is an extract from a speech of the 
Hon. David Wilmot, delivered at the capitol in Albany, 
on the 29th ultimo: : ; | 
| In the agitation of this great question, affecting as it 
| does the remotest posterity, we are gravely told, that | 
we are dividing the democratic party. It is the mission | 
of that party to elevate man, to vindicate his rights, to | 
secure his happinéss—and shall its progress be averted ?| 
shall its high aims and purposes be defeated, because | 
slavery commands a halt and refuses to make farther | 
advance? Must we lay down our weapons of truth and 
ustice, and stand still at the bidding of a th -usand | 
slaveholders? If the south cannot keep pace with th 
ige and the progress of democratic reform—it she will 
hug to her bosom delusions and errors, fatal to her 
| prosperity and peace, let her not drag us down from the | 
high destiny before ns. Let our motto be ‘ onward and | 
upward,’ until the great mission of democracy shall be | 
fulfilled, and man’s dignity and rights, everywhere | 
respected and acknowledged. ' 
| This charge, ma e upon us, of dividing the party ts} 
nottrue. If the party is divided, the south is wholly | 
responsible for such division. [tis the south that has | 


| 


sttempted to make this question of the extension of 
Slavery into free territory, a party test. She it is, that 
| has proclaimed through her pre s and in her conven 
| tions, that she would hold no fellowship with the friend- 
|of Freedom. The south was the first to declare that she 
would support no man for the presidency who ‘ould 
not openly repudiate the principl:s of freedom asserted 
1y the Proviso. Upon this question the south declares 
she will merge all party distinctions. The south, and 
not the north, has made this sectional issue. She ha: 
forced itupon us. We have no alternatitve left. We 
must accept the issue tendered, nay forced up >n us, or 
abandon our principles and become recteant to our 
country and mankind. But the democracy of the north 
is divided. 

Who divided them, and what influences worked out 
this division, when a few months ago there was entire 
union of sentiment and action upon this question ?7— 
The democracy of the north were united, and free 
utterance was given to the voice of the party, in the 
nnanimous support given to the proviso by the demo- 
cratic members of Congress from the free states — 
Eleven of the Legislatures of the free states passed in 
question resolutions most or quite unanimous, asserting 
the rights of free labor and the integrity of free soil 
and in this expression of Congress and the states, the 
whole people of the north nnited in one unbroken 
response. What malign influences hive been at work 
to divide this harmonious party? Where is the magi 
cian, with spells so potent, as to silence the press, and 
stifle the free expressions of a free peo; le? Powerful 
indeed must be that magic, that can divide friends, 
and in the midst of freemen raise up an army to fight 
the battles of slavery. 

Its charms seem to have a peculiar influence over 
men in high places, and those who, through the press, 
sway popular opinion. The wand of the magician moves 
Over the capital of the nation, and lo! this representa- 
tive deserts the standard of freedom, and takes hi 
Place in the ranksof its enemies. One falls to the righ 
and another to the left until slavery triumphs, and 
freedom istrampled under foot. Again the magician 
moves his wand. performing the vast circuit of the 
Union, and the press no longer gives utterance to th: 
voice of the people—the sentinel upon the watch tower 
fives no alarm of the enemy’s approach. The gites ot 
the citadel are left open, that the cause of liberty inay 
be betrayed. This is no fancy sketch—it is truth. 1] 
warn the people to beware of the subtle and powerful 
influences at work to betray them. 

_Every firm advocate of their rights will be crushed, 
if the strong arm of power can cru-h him. Your strong | 
men will be assailed, .he weak sedu.-ed, and the venal|} 
corrupted, until. lf it Were possible, the peope w ill be 
left without a champion to do battle in their cise. 

1 am frequentiv asked how this struggle willend. 1} 
know not; and while I look forward with hope, I hive | 
many and gloomy tears as to the result. I have seen 
strong majority in the House of Representatives, upou | 
his question, dwindle away, one by on >, u itil ity | 
supporters Were ina minority. 1 have seen the once | 
inited democracy of the north divided, anda portion o 
is press joining tu this unholy crusade ag inst freedom 
Sull Tam not without high hopes my reliance is upon | 


the people. Warn they shall fully appreciate the | 


Ap ill clad drunkard is Transferred from their haunts to the f the army, 
Lazzaroni and Leperos have invariab! ved the shab- 


| ten of poltroons. Attacked on their own dunghills, 





Damned to everlasting-fame ;” 


but 4 wealthy, well-conditioned guzzler is respected 


Lepros and Lazzaroni have proved no contemptible. foes 
Punch’s advice to felons cannot be surpassed. It is : — 


In case of invasion, it was to have heen feared that they 





adviée for which they should vote him a silver medal.} would turn their hands to sack and massacre. They are 
If they follow it, stripes and dungeons will seldom or] born and bred thieves, they have no respect tor any of the 
nevetbe palpable to their experience. Ho! then, ye | civil institutions of society; the world is not their friend, 
thieves! dress well and get up a reputation for “ re-{ nor the world’s law. They love not the rich, and the 
spectability.” Do this and flourish Of a verity we aan ey ter Ee Ww ieee 
- : rd as invaders, and above all as heretics. hat has recent- 
think that if distressed and ragged felons—ill-looking | )_ hagee ed i Mexi Getienins 1, in aln a - 
eatin ii ijnenns ant entd ta hetre i eth : pane rennet host precise- 
brutes, whose countenance are said to betray their a ly similar circumstances, in Naples. 
propensities—patronise a choice tailor and a fashion | When Gen. Championnet marched 1 Wiad) (in 
able barber, police magistrates will have become sine 1799.) at the head of sixty thousand { \ terans 
cures, and the Court of Sessions entirely obsolete onl of the field of Montenotte and th Bridge of Lodi. who 
Glory to Punch, in the name of crime, and ef society, | had also taken Mantua, the Neapolitan royalists read 
for that plain, blunt and natural advice—* When you| the report among the Lazzas that e French, who 
¥ . } ; ‘ ‘ ? } 
anne one handaame clothes.” came proclaiming Ttreedom to the masre« mad cr ting re- 
il, steal in handsome « the | sallice alae Male Went, tebteded 4 aoe on 
Human nature is primitively rugged and obdurate : ke el ; ny 
pillay chur : i Ww i i i Vv 
but it 3 smoothed and softened by inconsistencies | og ¢) studi Oe. Sentese. 18) 4 ad Santen) 
; quicker than by any other means. What reason, crie- |! to France. These charges wer adi!y be d 
a moralist,can a well-dressed person have for stealing j by the Laz#aroni from their very tv. An appeal 
None t is simply a practical joke—a mere freak. | to their b r, patrictiem or lov im t would 
Those who steal to avert starvation have a reason. | 20t even have understood ; but now they raised themselves 
Punish them severely. If they won't get handsome j UP Tm Meir rej t pa t tem 
7 | ples where thev made their abode CT cle the > 
clothes, flay them alive—anything to teach them poli- | } , — ; und wded pat 
3 . re squares, armed with sticl nd stones, hali naked, with- 
cy anda knowledge of society’s toibles —Noah’s Sun ! ’ | 
a 5 ’ mt leaders of any kind of military order, but goaded by 
day Times. | the instinct of wild beasts de‘ending their d their mates 
a and their voung. “Long live St. January!” they shout- 
7 - “hurrah for the } h? den >» the eobins!” 
ON ONE CONDITION.—Some years ago, when one of} d; “hurrah for the holy faith * death ¢ Jacobir 
ind they kept the tried soldiery of Frat it bay for six- 


the Middle States was framing a new constitution, the 
discussion was warm and obstinate. Many days had} g. January, but not an inch of ground in any other di 
been spent im fiery debate, and the vote was at length! rection. True. the nobility and middle orders Naples 
about to be taken. Just at that moment a country | suffered as wel! as the French. 
member, who had been absent for some days, entered One of the daily papers, trying to give its readers an 
the house and took his seat. Another member, who] idea of what manner ef people the Leperos are, says that 
was in favor ef the amended Constitution, went to| they are like the Lazzaroni of Naples and the loafers of 
him, and endeavored to make a convert of him aaron “i 3 a a = samanrous and the a 
“ You must vote for the new Constitution, by all ane A a “Thee aos th : as ‘b. aan —— 
means,” said he. and o ten murderers, but they are neither drunkards « ° 
“7 will think of it,” returned the country member swindlers. They are devout, too. It is true that their no- 
“But you must make up your mind at once, man,| tions of religion are faulty and absurd ; but at all events, 
for the vote isabout to be taken they have extreme ignorance, poverty and neglect to plead 
The country member scratched his head and seemed | i? extenuation of their vices and crimes, whereas our loaf- 
puzzled 


ers have no such excuses, 
. The Eng!ish or American traveler 
“Come why do you hesitate ? ich . he beholds tt a 
j sick as he beholds the 
sates Low Chil ie Chai ? ; ge 
vote for the néw Constitution ? naked thousands, lounging on t thresheids of pu 


} 
[ 
| 
satisfaction.” buildings and at the street corners, where they eat d 


” 





Til : n Mexico feels heart- 
Will you pronise to ex ir 


apparent wretchedness of the hall 
Iam sure it will give 

‘«] will votefor it on one condition,” said the coun 
try member 

« What is that?” 

«“ And no other.” 

« Bot what ig it 27” 

“Why, provided that they will let it run by my 


sleep. He is ant, rom his superficial view of these re e, 
to consider them t} e most wrete hed unon eart het, are 
they really ? No, their wants and wishes ar 
with their eondition. A slice of 1 banana 
is all they require for a dinner, and so n ey can al- 
A stone step for a bed ind a smaller 
Naked 


mrnony 


Ine or i 


most always get. 
one for a pillow is all the couch thev as yre to. 


farm.” ness is no h irdship m ac'imate wher eun’s ray® are 
a enfficient clothing. Their roots ar * magnificent than 
the porticos of churches, their « y is the blue satin 
. , ’ 2 ; ae | t : 
SHAksPEARE’s PLays.—The earliest quarto editions o | o° heaven, spangled with +t ry one of which. the 
j 


the plays of Shakspeure, wherein the t.t e-pages are given 
exactly as they $tand, are ia the form in which they ar ‘ 
printed in the origi aleditions. Ithas genera y been The number of Levero he Agtee Capital cannot be 
said that there are 20 quarto editions of pia 3 by Shaks-} .4 mated: their name is legion. There are enough of 
peare, pri ted agterior to the folio of 1623; but the thet them to mike th ipation Of Mexico anything but 


Lepero conceives, is a cand g eternally in honor 
of one or another of t! They are not wretched. 


is, that, exc usiveo! “The Taming o the Shrew, the t te-]| soreeab'e to the ca re, unless they be conciliated. 
page of the quarto edition 0. which bears date in 1631, : si 
there are only seve. iteen quartos. Steeve: in 1766 tu Proviliesie. 
make up the nuntber, added the two parts o Phe Trou 
blesome Reizn of King John,” 1611, whieh nobody in mo BY LEIGH HUNT 
dern times has imputed to Shakspeare, although “ Writte: ' . r with eWeet. piot 
by W. 5 was mserted ‘raudent v un the titie-page by | \ her lit! sildren from h eat. 
the old printer. He also reprinted, among his “ Twenty | ' 
» . = ‘ mo' he n rt é 
Quartos, the two parts of the “Contention between th , 3 - 2 
two Houves of Laneaster and Y«irk:’ but he strangely } : * upon her knees, that at } . 
omitted “ Pericles,’ which had much more than an equal A iile from actions, looks, cor t es, 
claim to the distinetion. The undoubted plays Shakes She learns their f- elings and \ yus will, 
peare, wh eh came from the press in quarto, before 1623 To this a look, to that a word diy 
} Were the folowing, and our list is made out according t and whether s‘e1 
the dates of publieation : 86 Peialiiekba hit 
Romeo and Juliet - = - ; 1597 | as 
Richard t Second 7 H k 
Riehard t lnird 1507 FACSTEONS (0 
Henry the Fourth, part . 15S | And eve a Cemies Wax soem rng 
Love L yurs Lost - - 15°8 | Ei her de . use * wo h 
7 4 | 
Mueh ado about Nothing a“ 1600 } Or seems t to deny, or, in denying, grants 


tv hours, in which time Championnet gained the gute of 


4 
: 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck\ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of Christian ciples, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social tutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Wiitiam Evcerr CHannine. 








———————— 
Pope Pio Neno. 

It is safe to say that there is not an individual on 
earth, whose course is watched with a more eager s0- 
licitude at this time, than that of the illustrious occu- 
pant of St. Peter's Chair at Rome. It is true that 
Louis Phillippe, King of the French, has a great many 
eyes directed towards him, some of them with no un- 
mistakable expression ; and it isalso true, that the Em- 
peror of Russia, who is able, as Poland knows, to 
trample out the life of whole nations, wields a power 
which is terrific in its extent; but we doubt whether 
either of these exalted personages holds the keys to 
such mighty and far-reaching issues as those with 
which the Head of the Church is now opening the des- 
tinies of the future 

Yet, the keys to which we refer are not merely 
those spiritual endowments, which on the Catholic 
theory, are supposed to have become the indestructible 
inheritance of the Roman See, and by which she 
“binds and looses Heaven,” but his immediate influ- 
ence as an earthly potentate—as a temporal sovereign 
of an inconsiderable Italian State. The actions of 
Louis Phillippe and of Nicholas are bounded for the 
most part by the circle of European relations ; but 
those of Pius have a direct bearing upon the whole ci- 
vilized world. Uniting in himself the two capacities 
of civil ruler and of spiritual guide, he exercises on 
earth a power which he is enabled to enforce with the 
thunders of Heaven. In his double character he inter- 
ests, not only the faithful of his spiritual allegiance, but 
the subjects of European political systems, as well as 
all the sympathizers in philanthropic movements over 
the world. Who would not tremble under the weight 
of such responsibility ? 

But, it is important to observe, that the greatness of 
the Pope’s position does not depend so much upon its 
external relations, as upon the particular conduct of the 
Pope himself. 
predecessors, he may keep his office what it has long 
been, insignificant as a temporal, and comparatively in 
different as a spiritual force: but by connecting him- 
self with the onward movements of the day, he as- 
sumes an attitude which is almost sublime in its bear- 
ings. He breaks the conservative enchantment of cen- 
turies ; he introduces a new and effective element of 
change in the midst of the unchanging dynasties of 
Europe ; he sustains and encourages the reformers in 


By following in the footsteps of his 


all nations ; and he pledges the prestige and the might 
of his spiritual sway to the cause of progress and im- 
provement. Is it strange, then, that his course is 
looked to from all parts of the world, with so much 
anxiety—with intense fear by the sticklers for past 
abuses—with as intense a hope by the friends of a bet- 
ter time to come? 

Thus far, we thank God, the Pope has shown him- 
self to be a true man—a man alive to his times—a 
man with a genuine human heart—a man who loves 
the people and believes in the good purposes of God. 
It is clear that he has no bigoted reverence for the mis- 
thinkings and misdoings of the past, because it was 
the past ; that his conscience and sympathies are not 
buried under the accumulated “ guano-mountains and 
owl droppings” of old use and wont ; that he strives 
to see clearly into the right of things, not their anti- 
quity ; that while he discerns the good of much that 
has been transmitted to us, he also feels the intolerable 
burden of its evil; and that he finds religion to con- 
sist, not in the dull pattering of heartless prayers, but 
in earnest, active endeavors to do good to mankind 
All hail to such a Pontiff! 
come the leader of Christendom, who guides the 


He alone is worthy to be- 


masses on to a future of universal peace and good will. 

Since writing the above, we have found the follow- 
ing remarks to the purpose in the Evening Post of this 
city. The American Review for the current month 
has, also, an elaborate notice of the life and character 


of the great prelate. The Evening Post says: 

Arrangements are making for a public meeting, to ex- 
press the satisfaction with which the citizens and residents 
of New York regard the steps taken by Pius IX., to give 
liberty to his subjects of the ecclesiastical states. It seems 
to us that it should be a subject of fervent and general 
congratulation among all the friends of the human race, 
that the political influence of the pontifical office, strength- 
ened as it is by the religious veneration of so large a pro- 
portion of Christendom, is no longer employed in favor of 
pespotic and arbitrary rule. 

From no quarter could an example of liberality in gov- 
ernment, of friendly and well-placed reliance on the peo- 
ple, come with more effect than from the papal chair. Its 
influence has been seen in all the Italian principalities, ex- 
eept such as are under the immediate government of Aus- 
tria. Tuscany is fol) wing, though with tardy and reluc- 
tant steps, the example of the ecclesiastical states; the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, a little while since one of the most 
arbitrary monarchies of Europe, begins to introduce en- 
lightened reforms; and some symptoms of regard for the 
popular welfare have manifested themselves, though fee- 
bly, in the monarchy of the two Sicilies. ; 

Hitherto the Italians, who lamented the abject condi- 
tion of their beautiful peninsula, under a league of govern- 
ments fanatically attached to the maxims of despotism, 
have looked to the North for deliveranee. The liberties 
of Italy cannot rise, they said, from the grave, until Ger- 
many 1s regenerated. Those who thus spoke have been 
suddenly surprised with the dawn in ar opposite quarter 
of the horizon—the very quarter where they least expect- 
ed to behold it: and by one of those event: which deride 
all political foresight, it may happen that Germany, her- 
self, will be liberalized by the example and influence of 
Italy. 

Those who most passionately desired to see Italy raised 
up and placed under free institutions, scarcely ventured to 
hope for # peaveiul fulfilment of their wishes. They an. 
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ticipated a great struggle of force with force, before the 
P 





work could be accom ed. In their vision of the future 
they saw the star of liberty through clouds of bloed. In 
this respect also it is their good fortune to be disappoint- 
ed. The birth of Italian liberty, thus far, is without 
throes. The work of reform goes on with the most perfect 
sympathy between the governing and the governed par- 
ties, amidst the éful rejoicings of the people. If an 
disturbance of the public tranquility should arise, it will 
be the work of the absolute governments of Europe, or 
their instruments. The only apprehension now ent»rtain- 
ed is of guilty violence from that quarter: the only cause 
which can prevent the great change now going onin the 
ecclesiastical states from being carried onwards to that 
happy consummation which recognizes the people ss the 
source of political sovereignty, will be the armed interfe- 
rence of Austria and her confederates. Even Ausria, it 
appears, shrinks, either from the responsibility or the dan- 
ger of the attempt ; and it may be reserved for this centu- 
ry to see popular liberty recovered, by @ race long trodden 
in the dust, without bloodshed; to see a nation reaching 
the Promised Land of freedom, with their feet unwet by 
the waters of the Red Sea. 





The Morals of New York, 


The Court of Sessions in this city has been employed 
for some weeks now with a criminal case which shows 
a dreadful depravity in our domestic life. We shall not of 
course, repeat the details of the case to which we allude ; 
for, the daily press, that stickler for moral purity,—has 
laid the facts before every man, woman ard child, 
who reads the newspapers, in all their breedth and 
hideousness. In some instances, indeed the prurient 
curiosity of our good and moral public has been grati- 
fied with wood-cut illustrations of the prominent 
workers in this field of iniquity 

Yet, though we refrain from publishing the diszusting 
particulars of this trial, we shall not withhod such 
remarks as its history and result suggests. If i were a 
single case—a solitary exception to the general current 
of metropolitan life——it would perhaps reqiire no 
attention here ; but when we know that it is ene of a 
multitude of similar instances of daily occurrenc>, when 
the disclosures of the Court show it to be a part of an 
extensive system, when we see women who thrive by 
nefarious practices outshining the splendors of Broad- 
way in their equipages and liveries, and whea, more 
than all, it is whispered that the Courts dare ot do 
their whole duty in the premises, lest a great many of 
* our most respectable families” should be compromised, 
—the subject becomes one of the deepest impert and 
concernment. 

These developments would warrant us in seying a 
great deal on the general question of the cbstract 
philosophy of the domestic relations; but we choose 
rather to consider them as commentaries upon the 
existing condition and tendencies of the existirg order 
of Society. There must be something rotter at the 
heart of a social arrangement, which, not only tolerates, 
but makes necessary such horrible resorts as hose to 
It is ridiculous to ascribe then to the 
native depravity of human nature, or to say that 
they are mere accidental effects of individual wicked- 
ness. They are no such thing ; they are the forced 
growths of a false order of society :—the inevitable re- 


which we refer. 


sults of our vicious social organization. They spring from 
the absurd restraints, the poverty, the selfishness, the 
extravagance and the general falsehood which are the 
indispensable characteristics of our incoherent and un- 
natural civilization. 

Prostitution and infanticide are so far from being the 
outbirth of any peculiar depravity of natural sentiment, 
that they are in utter and gross violation of all the 
natural instincts of the heart. We doubt if a single 
individual of our race would ever resort to them, un- 
compelled by an overwhelming pressure of external 
circumstances. Even the most brute! part of human 
nature protests against them, when it is not corrupted 
by the false education of society. The maiden would 
never surrender her charms, except to genuine and 
reciprocal love, unless perverted by previous vicious 
examples, or driven to it by the dread necessities of 
life ; nor could the mother otherwise ever forget her 
child, even at the cost of her own life. 

But when the position of woman is what it is in 
modern society ; when her education is either frivolous 
in the extreme or wholly abandoned te chance and the 
most perplexing vicious influences ; when she is denied 
by law the enjoyment of the most important civil 
rights, and by custom, which is equivalent to law, the 
exercise of all but a few of the lucrative occupations ; 
when the poorer sort are given up to every evil exposure, 
to pernicious instructions and seductive wiles, and the 
richer sort are bred to a heartless social ambition; 
when the excessive poverty of the poor, and the selfish- 
ness of the rich,alike induced by false social arrangments, 
render a growing family a burden,—all the while that 
so much of our literature and so much of our current 
moralism, is undermining the purer end more rigorous 
sentiments of the heart,—need we be surprised that our 
streets are nightly thronged with the abandoned, or that 
Restells and Costellos eclipse the magnificence of 
queens? Oh! there are tragedies hourly enacted near 
our homes, to which the intensest drama of the stage 
is but childrens’ play. 


The truth indeed, in this respect is, that our modern 
societies are great fermenting vats ofcorruption. They 
are grave-yards for both male and female virtue.— 
We endeavor to conceal the extent cf the iniquity, but it 
forces itself upon the observation of every sensitive 
mind. No one can walk the streets—no one can 
listen to the scandal of private cireles,—no one over- 
hear the conversation of almost any assemblage of 
young men, without perceiving a frghtful prevalence of 
low notions and dishonest practices, in regard to the 
domestic gelations. If the whole truth could be revealed, 
the easy defenders of our “perfectible civilization” 
would stand aghast at the exhibition 

Yet where is the remedy? isa question that has 
been shouted &r cegturies in the Sybil’s cave of civilized 












reason, and the only answer that has been returned 
was the rustling of dry leaves. Our pulpits and presses 
croak hoarsely over the midnight fact, but assign no 
causes for its existence, suggest no measure for its remo- 
val. They do not, or will not, see that this repulsive form 
of evil, like so many others, is a mushroom growth 
ncurished into quick life by the hot-beds of a corrupt 
social sysiem. Let industry be opened to all, let 
woman receive her just proportion of the goods of life, 
let other than selfish ends be made the law of social 
action, and these wretched violations of Truth and 
Humanity would disappear. That fundamental lie 
which runs through our social organization taints all 
the relations of life, like a disease in the blood, which 
produces ulcers and inflammation in every part, in the 
inward structure as well as on the outward surface. 
No man who lives in the constant violation of a consti- 
tutional law, can look for either physical or spiritual 
health ; and the same is true of society, which is but a 
larger Man. 





Policy of Associationists, 


When the principles of Association were first brought 
before the mass of the people in France, by the influ- 
ence of Just Muiron, Considerant, Chevalier,and other 
distinguished advocates of the system, there was a 
strong tendency to engage in the work of immediate 
realization, without sufficient reference to the prepara- 
tion and resources which so broad an enterprise im- 
peratively demands. In the first of gush of enthusi- 
asm, which the stirring doctrines of universal social 
unity are adapted to produce, their receivers became 
impatient of the old order of things ; their lives in civi- 
lization seemed like an abode among the tombs ; they 
longed to shake themselves from the dust, to ascend to 
the regions of light and sunshine, to enjoy that har- 
mony which their faith predicted as the heritage of 
man ; and as a necessary consequence, they were eager 
to engage in any practical scheme which held out the 
flattering promise of success. Hence the attempts at 
Conde des Vesgres and at Citieaux,—attempts which 
were projected on a scale of great magnificence, but 
which, wanting the substantial conditions of prosperity, 
—material resources, and industrial organization,—were 
soon abandoned as premature and illusory. It is but 
right to say, that these attempts were the fruit of pri- 
vate enterprise, or rather of private impatience, and 
never received the sanction of the founder of the Asso- 
ciative School, nor of its most prominent and enlight- 
ened advocates. They were always in dread of ill- 
advised and precipitate experiments, which they knew 
would tend to peril the movement, by the imperfection 
of their execution. 

The course of the movement in this country has 
borne a strong resemblance to that which we have just 
described, as having taken place in France. The ori- 
ginal doctrines of Association, though attended with 
the general apathy, or blind opposition, which the pro- 
mulgation of new ideas must always encounter, awa- 
kened also a glowing and eager interest in the hearts 
of many who could not by any means be content with- 
out the endeavor to give a practical embodiment to sd- 
cial principles, which appeared to them so living and 
radiant with the light of eternal truth. This tendency 
was stimulated by the practieal character of the Ameti- 
can mind. As a nation, we have certainly no indispo- 
sition to abstract thought. The influence both of the 
pulpit and the press has been to cherish and quicken 
New theories find ready ad- 
mission to the minds of our people, and it is no bar to 


our habits of reflection. 


their reception, that they cannot be comprehended with- 
out the exercise of patient, and often of severe thought 


The most subtle reasonings of writers, like Coleridge, | 


Shelley, and the German and French metaphysicians, 
find a more congenial home with a large portion of our 
countrymen, than they do in the land of their birth. 
The delicate exotic blooms with a richer coloring, and 
exhales a more fragrant aroma, upon a foreign soil, than 
under its native skies. But, though we love to wing 
our flight to the regions of cloudland, we are not con- 
tent to dwell there, but must take our final position on 
the solid earth. No theories can maintain a permanent 
interest with us, unless we can be made to see their 
practical application. In the language of the New 
Church, we do not rest until what truth and good we 
know has ultimated itself in Use. If the American 
philosopher delights to expatiate in the superior re- 
gions of the atmosphere, and rise above “the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot which men call earth,” he 
does not return, without a metallic rod in one hand, for 
the protection of our dwellings, and a magnetic tele- 
graph in the other, to help the daily newspapers in the 
transmission of the latest news. 

With this characteristic of our countrymen, it was 
impossible that they should become cognizant of the 
theory of social unity, without the attempt to embody 
it in practice. They could not hear the fascinating 
descriptions of attractive industry, passional harmony, 
universal guaranties, the scientific organization of labor, 
and the equitable distribution of its avails, without a 
feeling of impatience and disgust with the present order 
of society, and a strong desire to engage in the estab- 
lishment of a better one. With an utter irrecognition 
of the conditions of success, or of the obstacles to its 
attainment, they rushed forward to the work of reali- 
zation, with an impetuosity as premature as it was un- 
enlightened. Every house carpenter felt himself com- 
petent to the erection of a Phalanstery : every farmer 
to the cultivation of its domain. 

The fate of these enterprises, as any one might have 
prophesied, has been various in the extreme ; but none 
has been in a condition to give a complete illustration 
of the Associative system, or even to demonstrate its 
truth and practicability. We do not know that their 





endeavors in any case, are to be regretted. In some 
instances, they have done every thing possible to exhi- 
bit the germ of a better order of society, without ample 
material resources; they have displayed a spirit of 
friendship, of mutual aid and sympathy, which civiliza. 
tion rarely presents ; they have produced a harmony of 


feeling, without claiming the dead level of absolute 


equality ; and have shown how different classes, occu- 
pations, habits, tastes, and passional developements 


may be made to blend together, to the common advan. — 


tage. At all events, itis certain that few persons, what. 
eyer their previous habits or culture, who have lived in 
the most imperfect form of Association that has been 
attempted in this country, but what find every other 
condition comparatively monotonous and uninteresting ; 
and are enabled to perceive, from their own limited ex- 
perience, the superior benefits of the combined order 
over the isolated and antagonistic relations of civilization. 
So far as we are informed, we believe that every en. 
couragement should be given to the infant Associa. 
tions now in existence, and of the North American 
Phalanx, in dur own immediate vicinity, we can say 
from personal observation, that though modest in its 
pretensions, and limited in its operations, it contains 
the germ of a higher and truer life than is ordinarily 
found, and justly claims the sympathy and support of 
every friend to the movement among us. 


Still, we are persuaded, that in the present condition 
of affairs, the course which a sound policy would dic- 
tate to the friends of Association, is an ardent, enlight- 
ened, and uncompromising devotion to the work of pro- 
mulgating the Associative doctrines, of calling the at- 
tention of the public to the discoveries of Fourier, and 
of arousing the general mind to the necessity of a supe- 
rior organization of society, for the advancement and 
elevation of the human race. A work like that of in- 
troducing organic arrangements upon principles which 
are not generally understood or admitted, requires tim: 
for its accomplishment. It cannot be done in a hurry 
The impatience of man would often accelerate the 
course of the ages, apply the goad to the wings of time 
and give a new impulse to the grand cycles of Provi- 
dence. Each century, each epoch, each 
moment has its appropriate work. We cannot antici. 
pate the functions of the future, or blend them witb 
those of the present, without causing confusion an 
delay. It is evidently the mission of this age to an. 
nounce the principles of social harmony, and to demon. 
strate their truth by practical experiment. But ever 
thing must be in its own order and its own sphere. W 
cannot neglect the duties of the present, in ovr sanguin: 
hopes of the future, without imminent peril. It is grate. 
ful to the toil-worn husbandman, in the time of plant 
ing, to contemplate the yellpw sheaves of the autumna 
harvest, but he never can fill his store-house and gran- 
ary with their produce, if he neglects to bend over th: 
crumbling furrows of the plough, and to moisten wit! 
drops of sweat the seed-bed which it is his immedia: 


But in vain. 


office to prepare. 

As receivers of the system of social science, the prin 
ciples of which have been discovered by Charle: 
Fourier, we are called on at present, to be faithful : 
our duty, in propagating them among our fellow-mer 
Our first concern is with public opinion. This is th 
lever by which the world is governed. Our reliance » 
not on outward mechanical agencies, but on the for 
of passional energy, which is put forth by every sou 
fired with the convictions of truth. Our own deepe: 
convictions are our strongest weapons, as well as o1 
“shield of proof.” We must impart them to other 
until the world is conquered. 

We call upon our brethren everywhere ‘to enlist 
this sacred warfare between confusion and order, chao: 
and harmony ;a world under the dominion of infernal ins 
fluences, debased, impoverished, prostituted, and di: 
honored, and a world, exulting in the light of heaven 
truth, redeemed from the bondage of selfishness, an 
made “meet for the inheritance” of the children 
the Holy One 





Orson Murray and the Courts. 

Every reformer knows Orson Murray and his “R 
generator.” He is one of a class happily becomii 
less numerous every day, who, having been so bigote: 
ly attached to one extreme of opinion, swing round : 
violently as to vibrate to the end of the are in the ot 
er direction. Orson—ah! ominous name,—began lii 
we believe, as a Baptist preacher, and “ dealt damn: 
tion round the land,” as if he relished the work. A 
ter that, he became a conspicuous man in the Abo 
tion movement; and now, is known chiefly for his fai! 
in physiology to redeem the world, and his dead host 
ity to every thing which bears the name or semblance 
of religion. He seems to regard the idea of a Deity « 
a very ugly superstition, the hope of immortality » 
hardly fit to sing children to sleep by, and every streai 
or vein of spiritualism as nothing but jugglery, or ign 
rance and folly, at best. The only time we ever sa" 
Orson, was at the meeting of the Convention of Ass 
ciationists, in New-York, in 1844. No one who wi 
present can ever forget the scene. Mr. Channing hs 
been speaking in his most eloquent, fervent manner, 
the accordance of the Associative movement with ti 
plans of Providence, and expressing his views of w 
religious character of the whole enterprise. No soo! 
er was he seated than Friend Orson arose, with |e 
mild, beseeching eye, his long white beard flowing 2 
most to his bosom, and an expression of countenan¢ 
that strangely combined meekness with astuteness : ‘ 
should like to know,” said he, “the meaning of t! 
words which were used by the friend who has just sp 
ken. I do not want to hear any cabalistic terms i ' 
meeting of Reformers, who should think for themselv: 
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<a A 
In some and know what they are about. The friend has spo- 
® @ exhi- ken about God and Providence. I do not attach any 
out ample meaning to those words. I wish him to explain them, 
spirit of or give up the use of them. I can take no share in 
a civilina- a Convention which indulges in such superstitions.” — 
rmony of J} Mr. Channing made some brief reply, but apparently 
_ absolute § more to the satisfaction of the audience than to Orson, 
e8, OCCU. for he soon disappeared, and we saw no more of him. 
nga He impressed usat the time, as being an eccentric, hon- 
nm advan- est, well-disposed enthusiast,with a mono-mania against 
ns,what. religion, but as @ far better man than many whose 
® lived in professions are the loudest, and whose prayers are the 
hes beea Jorigest. We have been a constant looker-in to the 
ery other Regenerator, a paper which he publishes in Ohio, and 
eresting ; have seen no reason to change our opinion. We would 
nited ex- trust Orson Murray with uncounted money, or an im- 
ed order portant secret, quicker than the mass of fine linen gen- 
‘iliza tion tlemen who worship the Lord on Sundays,and Mammon 
very en. © on Week-days, whose place is never vacant at Church 
Associa. or Change. 
\merican We see by the Cincinnati papers that he was lately 
— a9 called as a witness at some trial, but his testimony was 
lest in its refused on account of his alleged Atheism. This we 
Connnas suppose was legal, although its legality is called in 
rdinarily question by the able editor of the Cincinnati Herald. 
tinea Be this as it may, it shows the absurdity of making a 
man’s theological opinions the test of his veracity. Mr. 
ondition Murray has a very peculiar cast of mind ; he is literal 
uld dic- and unimaginative to the last degree of rigidity. He 
enlight- will take nothing whatever for granted, and trusts to 
k of pro- § no evidence but the evidence of the senses ; his relig- 
g the at. ous nature seems to have been burned out by the fires 
ner, and of Calvinism, into which he ventured too far, but we be- | 
fa supe- lieve him to be wholly incapable of uttering an un- 
rent and truth. He uses words with the most remarkable oon} 
at of in- tion and precision of any popular writer we know. His 
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style reminds us of a blind man, attempting to walk on 
pieces of broken ice. He gropes his way along, and 
does not put down his foot till he is sure of a standing. 
We have heard more lies in an hour’s conversation with 
some very respectable men, whose inaccurate habits 
prevent them from making an exact statement, than 
Murray could tell in his life-time. He worships truth, 
as the religious man worships his Creator; and his un- 
belief arises, not from a love of falseness, but from con- 
fining himself to a narrow sphere of intellectual vision 

His state- 
If the tribunals of 
Ohio, which have rejected his testimony, are ever in 
want of competent evidence, we tell them, “ they can 
go further and fare worse.” 


Such a man is a good witness in any court. 
ments may always be relied on. 





Victor Considerant, 


The Courier de Saint Quentin, in describing a ban- 
quet recently held in that city,gives the following account 
of our friend Victor ConstDERANT, and it does no more 
than justice to the admirable qualities which so eminently 
fit him’to be the leader of the Associative School in France, 
and which have given him such an exalted plaeeinthe hearts 
of all American Associationists. We translate from a 
quotation in the Democratie Pacifique of the 3d ult. 

“The meeting was addressed by several distinguished 
speakers; but it was acknowledged by every one present. 
that no one produced such a powerful effect as Mr. Vic- 
tor Considerant. As soon as his name was announced, it 
called forth a round of applause. He was no stranger in 
this city, and he was welcomed with a general preposses- 
sion in his favor. There were several strangers present, 
who had a great curiosity to see one of whom they had 
heard so much; and it must be confessed, there were not 
a few prejudices to be removed. M. Considerant is the 
chief of a School which is not yet generally justly appre- 
ciated, although ithas made rapid progress and althoughit 
satisfies all legitimate interests. This theory opens a 
ephere of action for every human faculty, and is, in fact, 
nothing but a free association. Notwithstanding these, it 
is too often confounded with precisely the opposite doc- 
trine, which aims to bring everything to a dead level; for, 
we should say, in passing, that the Associative School has 
never advocated an absolute equality, which is contrary to 
the designs of ‘Nature, which would deprive society of 
all the different ranks in the sciences, in the arts, and 
which, by destroying all liberty would be the most oppres- 
sive of tyrannies. 

“In the midst of this assembly, united by a common 
feeling of protest against existing abuses, M. Considerant 
took his stand ; he commenced his address with confidence ; 
he perceived that he could move at will this crowd, already 
animated by the noble sentiments that had been express- 
ed; he saw before him the broadest horizons of the future; 
he had studied and comprehended the human heart, and 
he knew how to select one of those elevated subjects, 
which never appeal in vain to the generous spirit. M. 
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place ought to be markod in the legislative chamber; it 
is there especially that M. Considerant would render ser- 
vice to his country, and throw light on a multitude of ob- 
scure political and economical questions, which have been 
hitherto only in the condition of crude materials. His 
knowledge and resources would enable him to polish the 
rough stones of that confused quarry, so that they could 
be fashioned into a durable edifice, and almost into a new 
world.” 
TT 


New Work on Association by Hennequin, 


We learn from the Democratie Pacifique that a new 
work has been prepared by M. Hennequin, consisting of a 
course of popular lectures delivered by him at Besangon, 
the native city of Fourier. The first lecture isa general, 
comprehensive survey of the theory. It commences by 
alluding to the philosophers, who, before the time of Fou- 
rier, had scattered some germs of social organization in 
their writings, such as Plato, Campanella, Thomas More, 
and Saint-Simon. It proceeds with a concise biography 
of Fourier, which sums up the principal ideas of the new 
science. The lecture closes with a rapid sketch of the 
Phalanstery, and a short dissertation on the grand axiom, 
“ Attractions are proportional to Destinies.”’ 

The development of this principle, and the analysis of 
the radical passions, compose the second lecture, which is 
entitled “ Passional Attraction.” 

The third lecture, devoted to the series, is embellished 
with a very useful synoptical table, which presents a gen- 
eral view of the whole subject. Passional Attraction is 
also summed up in another table of the same kind. 

The fourth lecture treats of Civilization, of Guaranty- 
ism, and of Harmony, points out the historical gradation, 
which the social world must pass through in order to ar- 
rive at perfection, exhibits the defects of the present so- 
cial order, and finally, describes the happiness and pros- 
perity of Harmonic Society. 

This order of thoughts has naturally led the author to 
speak, in his three last lectures, of the riches of the Pha- 
lanstery, of the development of the Passions in Harmony, 
of Education, and of the Realization of the Phalenste- 
ry: 

We trust this work will be translated speedily into Eng- 
lish, as it seems to be better adapted than any thing we 
have had, to present a succinct and comprehensive view 
the system of Fourier. 


LL 


The Atsatross. The first number of a weekly paper, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. We will not incur the fate of the man 
who shot the Albatross, by firing off a criticism at it. It 
is devoted to the interests of the Liberty Party, and judg- 
ing by the present number, will be conducted with spirit, 
abilility and good taste. 


LL 


The Curistran Wortp.—We perceive that this excellent 
religious journal is hereafter to be conducted by that ripe 
scholar and earnest-minded man, Rev. JamesF. CLARKE, 
of Boston. The general tone of this paper towards the As- 
sociative movement, has been marked with so much fair- 
ness and good feeling, that we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressly recognizing its claims to our grateful esteem. We 
are sure it will lose nothing of the reputation, which it 
has won with us, under the hands which now assume its 
direction, and we shall always Jove to regard it, as a 
friendly contemporary, if not a fellow-laborer. 


a A 


OG We republish on our first page, one of Whittier’s 
lyrics, entitled “Songs of Labor.” They are written ori- 
ginally for the Nationa Era, a journal which, for its 
velevated moral tone, its deep sense of justice, its admirable 
literary taste, and its uniform refinement and urbanity, is 
not surpassed by any American publication within our 
knowledge. 





The following extract we find in the New World, of 
last week :— 
AN EPIGRAM. 
DISRESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE FOURIERITES. 


How well it is the sun and moon 
Are placed so very high, 

That no presuming hand can reach 
To pluck them from the sky. 


If ’twere not so, I do believe 
That some reforming ass 
Would soon attempt to take them down 
And light the world with gas. 
P. B. 
To which we take leave to add another 


EPIGRAM. 





RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE GREAT WORLD-POET. 


Restrain your fears: the Fourierites 


| Christmas Holidays—and it is desirable te begin with a 
with this poetical title, has just made its appearance in} 
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The demonstration in honor of Pius IX, is to take place 
on Monday the 2thinst., atthe Tabernacle. Ata session 
of the Committee of Arrangements, held on Monday last, 
the address to the Pope was adopted, and it was alse de- 
termined that a medal should be struck in commemoration 
of the occasion. 

The day chosen for the meeting is the anniversary ef 
the Polish Revolution. 

It is said that Mr. David Hale, e or of the Journal 
of Commerce, has charged the committee one hundred 
dollars for the use of the Tabernacle for this purpose, fifty 
or seventy-five dollars being the highest charge ever made 
on other occasions. Mr. Hale is known as an ultra pro- 
testant, but this putting a price upon religious prejudiceg 
was hardly to have been expected even from him. 





































BRiaNcourT oN THE ORGANIZATION of Lapor.—We 
have before noticed this admirable work in the Harbinger, 
avd would call attention to it now for the sake of recom- 
minding it to our friends, as an excellent means of spread- 
ing the Associative doctrines, among those who are now 
stjangers to the system. It is written in a clear, simple, 
ari popular style, with a sufficient thread of narrative to 

vent its discussions from becoming tedious, and cannot 

il of being perused with interest, by all classes of readers. 

ery Associationist should have a copy of it, which, after 
he has read himself, he may circulate among his friends. 
It is sold at the low price of twenty-five cents, and may be 
gent by mail, to any part of the country. Friends, send 
@ your orders to this office, or to the booksellers in New 
York and Boston, and the work shall be forwarded. 


i a 


OS™ We insert to-day, a letter from our friend J. J.C. 
and shall be happy to receive similar communications from 
him, as well as from other friends in different parts of the 
@untry. By the way, we shall make no apology for the 
rumerous typographical errors to which he alludes, which 
rained nearly every article in our last two papers, but the 
tiuth is, our printer had not sufficiently organized his forces 
todo us anything like justice. These errors, as well asthe 
want of punctuality in the appearance of our paper, were 
dw to the confusion of removal, and the difficulty of 
commencing new arrangements. Wo have done better to- 
day, and shall continue to do so. 


The ‘pera does not open so soon as was anticipated, ow- 
ing to the impossibility of finishing the house in time. 


The event is now expected to take place on Wednesday 
evening of next week. 


The Sunday Times often says a true and feeling word 
in behalf of the unfortunate. 


We cut the following from 
last Sunday’s paper: 


Anotuer Mevancuory Case.—Last week a young we- 
man was found at one of the docks, floating in the water. 
lhe poor girl had her thimble on her finger, and a pair of 
scissors hanging at her side It was supposed that she had 
committed suicide. Another poor seamstress, no doubt, 
Sacrificed to the eares brutally imposed upon her by the 
unequal regulations of society. This poor girl, perhaps in 
bad health, was obliged to seclude herself in her chamber, 
night and day,in order to earn the bare means of paying 
for the commonest kind of food. and a bare sufficiency of 
the coarsest and meanest kind of clothing. Inaddition to 
these hardships, it is not at all unlikely that ghe had met 
and too well loved, a scoundrel We may not draw the 
correct picture in this instance, but it is a tableau that ex- 
ists in reality in thousands of duplicates. Why should 
young, pretty, and naturally intelligent girls be doomed 
to waste and die under the goad of ill-requited labor? 
What mortal can be expected to live and enjoy the hum- 
blest recreation upon two dollars a week, to earn whic bh 
she is constrained to labor sixteen hours of the twenty- 
four? Yetsuch isthe melancholy destiny of thousands 
here. We almost begin to cease to marvel at suicide. 


rere 


To ovr Sunscrivers In CANADA.—In consequence of 
the unhappy disagreement between the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain, on the subject of 
postage, we find that our papers cannot be sent to Canada 
inless the postage is prepaid. We shall therefore be com- 
pelled to charge the amount, in each case, on the price of 
gibscription, until the Powers that Be come to some bet- 
tr understanding. 

LL — 


To the Friends of Association, 


We would once more remind our friends of our pro- 


: ; : Major Noah is a philosopher, and no mistake. 
»osed plan of sale of useful and fancy articles, at the 


In reply 
; ; to an editor in Pittsburgh, who has written an article to 
Room of the Boston Union, commencing the first Monday prove that men in possession of “immense fortunes” are 
of December. The day draws near. The active co-opera- 
tion, as well as the sympathy of each of you, is necessary 
Shall we have it? We should be ready to 


meet the demand for pretty gifts of affection during the 


not so happy as those in the receipt of amere competenee, 
he says: 

success ‘ ’ 
to our succe Well, give us the immense fortune and we'll take the 


consequent unhappiness, and endure it with pleasure. We 
do not believe that wealth is absolutely necessary to man’s 
joy, but we do think that it contributes very much, as 
times go, to produce it. All this erying against riches, 
and calling money “the root ofall evil,” isvery pretty with 
those whose pockets are empty; but.it smacks very much 
of the quality of the fox’s denunciation of the grapes, when 
he could not reach them.” 


fair sample of what may be expected from us, 
address you—what will you promptly do for us? 

All articles may be sent to Miss Anna Burns No. 1 Cen- 
tral Court, (first door from Washington St.) Each article 
should be marked at a fair price,and with the name of the 
place from which it is sent, and a list should accompany 
every donation, with a specification of the wishes of the do- 
nor as to the disposal of the funds arising therefrom. When 
this is not done, the Committee of Finance will decide. 

Let us then be up and doing. We are all too few for 
our undertaking—but shall we not all be true to it? 


A. @. T. P. 


Friend, I 


A great many piquant sayings are related of Elder 
Knapp, the notorious revivalist who certainly was a man 
of original and vivid imagination. On one occasion, des- 
eribing the intensity of the fires to which, according to his 
theory, the wicked were to be doomed in the other world. 
“Why, my hearers,” said he, “hell is so hot that if a man 
were to be taken out and put into a fiery furnace seven 


Boston, Nov. 15th, 1847. times heated, he would freeze to death with the change.” 








It is also said that he addressed a large meeting one time 
on the immoral tendencies of Theatres and Bowling Sa- 
loons.” 


Lectures on Association. 
Both of these city resorts received the preacher’s 
wrath with peculiar force. 


Tur New Yorx Union or AssociaTionists.—At a 
meeting of this body, held in Cottece Hatt, Crosby street, During the excursive harran- 
gue a simile presented itself to the preacher’s mind favo- 


It 


is rolling ten-pins ; 


last evening, it was resolved that arrangements should be 
The first of the course 
will be delivered next week, by Mr. Greeley or Mr. God- 


ring his views on some particular points. 
lows: “ The devil,” says he, ‘ 


little devils set them up. 


was as fol- 
while the 
Infidelity—the Ist ball—gets 
from 1 to 3 pins; Universalism—the 2d ball—from 5to 7; 
and Damnation—the 3d—sweeps the whole board and gets 
| a 10 strike!” / 


mide for a weekly public lecture. 


wn. Due notice will be given of the time and place. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION.—We have an illus- 


tration of this apothegm too striking to be lost. Crossing Mr. Orestes Augustus Brownson has been delivering at 


. x ; : he Ranoo — e lecture which he . Te 
tae Hackensack bridge near Newark one day in the rail- the Bangor Lyceum the lecture which he gave in New 

York last winter,on “The Revolutionary Spirit of the 
that gentleman observed that he had once witnessed a re- Age. The Bangor Gazelle says 


narkable incident on that spot. He was in astage-coach “The lecture was a remarkable effort to reverse Histo- 


t} ot ‘ 1 if , | ty: ™ d dethrone common sense. All wisdom, including 
’ » eight o 1l@ passenger- le and female, and | ;: ’ 
— Pease I ; — as = ss literature, divinity, !aw, government; all freedom and re- 
ss they were crossing the bridge at this point, one oi the | <nect to human 1 vhts were with the ancients, and the 
former remarked that one evening thirty years before,he {ages had backslidden. There was more learning in the 


-ant) a) t » i ing 1 ne en cdis- 
had been crossing the river at that very spot, in 2 stage- 13th century, albeit the art of printing had not been dis 


5) : P he brid +44 | COVERO 1, than there is now. “The stream cannot rise 
coach filled with passengers as now; that the bridge which tbove the fountain, therefore no man can be more than 
then €xisted was a miserable rickety oldstructure, ready | man.’ What man was, man is, and always must be, ex- 


| 

road car, in company with governor D. of New Jersey, | 
| 

! 


| to falon the least provocation; that the waters of the | Cept as he runs down and grows less. All the oak was in 

: " ; the acorn, therefore the oak can be no more than the 
river vere at the time very much swollen in Consequence . rn! 
- acorn 

f amdde ‘s - § hat when the coach got about ‘ . . , . ; 
f adden freshet ; and that whe Theodore Parker has been lecturing before the same 
: ; he bridge. one he s s gave way, pre- : ’ . 
midway on the bridge, one of the supports ¢ ny, pre Association, upon “ Progress.” A down east editor re- 


cipiteting all hands into the dark and rapid waters. Af- 
ter Meat ado, however, the passengers all reached the 


marks that, the Bangoreans seem to have employed these 
eae : + opposites for the diversion of seeing one set up the pins 
shore with the exception of a little infant which had been ad Giants Mendis Caews date. 
swept from the mother’s arms in the struggle, and which 

now &emed irrecoverably gone. The hearts of the pas- 


Twenty different States are to keep next Thursday as 


senge-s, however, were too deeply touched by gratitude | Thanksgiving. 
for thir own escape, and sympathy for the bereaved ” , . . 

. : Silay Commodore Perry has exacted $1000 from the town of 
Alvarado, for the benefit of the families of Sergeant 
Chase and Private Magee, of the marines, who were killed 
by guerillas, while on duty as a guard. 


mother, to allow of their remaining inactive; and those 
of them accordingly who could swim, plunged again into 
the fod to make a thorough search for at least the life 


less body of their little companion. The narrator himself 


A big apple from Kalamazoo, Mich., measures 14 inches 


Considerant is not an advocate who exhibits himself as a 
stage player, a wordy rhetorician who is never at aloss for 
something to say, even when his ideas have all gone, or when 
they have not yet come. We recognise in M. Considerant 
a formerpupilof the Polytechnick School : hisexpressions 
have a precision, a mathematical exactness, without a su- 
perfiuous word; still, they are any thing but cold; on the 
contrary, his style has a warmth of coloring; it presents 
@ succession of magnificent images, which are singularly 
coherent and uniformly sustained. We never heard any 
thing more sublime than his allusion to France, as having 
had its Sinai surrounded with lightnings and thunders, to 
France, which has had its Golgotha, and which crucified by 
the people, whom it wished to save, cannot remain buried 
under the stone of the sepulchre, but must also have its 
resurrection. 


Will never set about it, 
For while P. B. writes epigrams, 
There’s gas enough without it! 





Besides, your “ World’s” already light 
With sundry sorts of gasey 

It were superfluous then t’ attempt 
What’s done by its own asses. 


LL 


OG" We are happy to be able to inform our readers 
that until the arrangements are fully completed for the 
publication of “THe New Times,” which may not be at 
so early a day, as was originally anncunced, the Editor 
of that work, Henry James Esq., will be a regular cou- 
tributor to the columns of the Harbinger. His admirable 
“ Letter to a Swedenborgian,” in the “ Tracts for the New 
Times” has awakened a deep interest in every production 
of his pen, in many of our best minds; and it would be su- 
perfiuous for us to express our opinion of the value of his 
services, especially in the sphere of theology and philoso- 
phy. He will hold an independent position in our columns, 
and the free and unshackled utterance of his views wil! be 
hailed with no less pleasure, we are persuaded, by thos: 
who may not be prepared to receive them, than by those 
who are convinced of their truth aud importance. 


“M. Considerant has a persuasive, penetrating Voite, 
whieh sends a thrill to the heart. He is a popular orator; 
capable, ina time of insurrection or revolution, of moving 
the people at his will. It is now long since we first knew 
the leader of the Associative School, and have shared his 
Opinions and his hopes. At this day, we may commend him 
fully and without reserve; for, not a person, who has ever 
heard him, will accuse us of exaggeration. The effect 
Was above any thing which we can describe; a triple 
thunder of applause welcomed the great orator, whose 


was g fortunate as to grasp it by the clothes, at some dis- 
tancéfrom the place of the accident, and on taking it 
into the toll-house and instituting active measures for its 
recovery, it soon gladdened all hearts by opening its eyes 
ahd tecognizing the face of the now overjoyed mother. 


The gentleman narrated the little history with a smile of 


rightéous satisfaction at the part he had played in it; but 
he had scarcely concluded, said Gov. D., before one of the 
liberty 
she wés about to take, in asking him if his name were not 
Mr. Si-and-so? “It is,” replied the other. “ Then,” 
joined the lady, “I was the infant whom yourescued! 


mothe alwaysremembered the name of the deliverer of her 


ladiegof our company begged him to excuse the 


re- 
My 


| 





| thinks it m 


in circumference, and weighs 21 ozs. 


The St, Albans (Vt.) Republican states that several in- 
fluential families, members of the Episcopal Church, hay: 
recently joined the Roman Catholic Church in that place, 
and it is understood that nearly one-half of the St. Albans 
Union Church is inclined to the samefaith. The Catholics 
out-number every other denomination in the place, and 
contemplate, in the spring, building a splendid edifice for 
public wership. 


A writer in the Washington Union says,a Railroad 600 
miles long, from Presidio de Rio Grande to Guayamas in 
the Gulf of California, would secure a continuous steam 
communication from the Atlantie to the Pacific. He 
hin! bh preferable to the route by the Isthmus of 





Tehua r that of Darien. The expense would be 
child, and taught the child also to remember it. Butitis | 9; »ompared with Mr. Whitney’s proje ct of a Railroad 
only gow after an interval of thirty years from the time | across the continent. 
of the event, and bere on the very spot where it occur 4 foreiem Ameresnondent bie Biatdae a? ie iia 
red, that the child finds an opportunity of telling her ck 1 king of the London Tin , says, that a proof not on- 
livereg how faithfully that name has been cherished 5 the great circulation t paper, t 4 rf 
unexpected a denotiement as this, said Gov. D.. fi | Very great care with which it 3 rm labl kunly array 
all with the liveliest and most joyful surpr and I oe ee a , ae by = : ; . . 

ve roless10nai yentieman | 4 ion had o¢ ately ¢ 
ure eyery one in the coach at the time wi!! remember tuat | advertise for the heirs of representatives of six deceased 
journey az one of the most agreeable he ever persons, some whom had | des i so long as fifty 
years.— An advertisement of not more than ten lines, was 
It is reported that Herz and Sivori have engaged Ben- | inserted once in t! T mes, and the very day after s rch 
; » eaneprte |imsertion he received persona) application from four of tl 
€ letti, the great Italian tenor, to sing at ¢ ( " certs, lnarties, and a letter, acead atenae an Geek tll 
and even design taking him to South America Heaven | from a Afth. As avehicle of news and information. the 
forbid! we can’t afford to loge such a sit } Times is undoubtedly without a rival 
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The Cincinnati Chronicle says, 
@f hogs in the State of Ohio will reach nearly one to eac 
imhabitant, exclusive of pigs under six months old. 








that the total number 


——————— Se 


THE HARBINGER. 














}, | fearful. The traveller on the high roads meets with treops 


The famine in Gallicia, says the Breslau Gazetie, is time,—and then made our exit. 
who understand the spirit of Norma in any of its parts, 





of beggars of both sexes, with hardly arag to cover their | and especially in this. 


trembling bodies. Itis horrible to think of what the vin- 


Rev. Henry Giles is about to deliver, before the Mer-| tor will bring to these wretched people, and what destruc- 
€antile Library Association of Philadelphia, a course of| tion the approaching cholera will produce among them 


six lectures upon the “ Don Quixote” of Cervantes. 


The Middletown Constitution says, that on Monday | ing of this pestilence may be welcomed as the coming of 


though indeed their condition isso painful that the com- 


last,the Rev. Mr, Jarvis, of Portland, took the subscrip-| a savior, 


tion books of the Air-line Railroad between New York and 
Boston into the quarrics,and opened them for the especial 
benefit of the workmen there. In the space of a few 
hours there were takeu up by the quarry men, ONE HUN- 
DRED SHARES—amounting to ten thousand dollars ! 


Men leok on in pity at these things. When will they 
learn that to prevent them, society must be organized, ond 
the whole globe reclaimed, cultivated scientifically, Tat 
will extinguish the causes of famine and pestilence, aid 


The clection in New Jersey to determine, by a popular | 20thing else can. 


vote, whether the people will have any tavern licenses, for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, granted for their respect- 
ive townships or not, will take place on the 7th of Decem- 
ber. 


The Niagara Suspension Bridge, to cross the Niagara 
Tiver was put under contract Tuesday, Nov. 9th, at 
$180,000, Mr. Excert, of Philadelphia, is the contractor. | 
The work is expected to be completed by the Ist of May 
1819, The Puffalo Commercial says, that the bridge is 
to be suspended across the river at the narrow gorge, be- | 
tween the cataract and whirlpool, in view of both, imme 
diately over the rapids, abont 230 feet above the water 
by 16 wire cables, about 1100 feet long. and upwards ot 
twelve inches in circumference each. Its strength is to be | 
equal to 6, 500 tons tension strain, and to be subjected to 

tests before used, go as to | 
ble eontingeney. The struc 
k through the centre, so as 


the moet severe and econelu 
render its safety hevyond poss 
ture is to have a railway tra 


to pass locomotives and trains to accomodate the two rai 

Ways that terminate there, No irreaponding tructure 
in the world will equal this in the grandeur of its accessa 
rics, and independent of the facilities it will afford to the 
Vast tide « travel between Canada and this State, its 


fam carcely less than that of the sublir eataract, will 


v 
atiract visitors trom every part of the world. 


j 


The Watertown ( Wis.) Chronicle s uys, that large num 
bers of wild geese have passed over that village within a | 
week or two. The flocks are generally small, though some | 
of them number from 200 to 300. 


The older ones have 

been rusticating during the season up in the Lake Supe 
rior country, where they could hard!y have failed to find | 
ample security from the hunteman, whether white or red; | 
and in company with their “little responsibilities” are now | 
on their way to a nore genial clime. 


The R ter Democrat says that great excitement | 
prevails at St. John, New Brunewick. in cor sequence of 
the arrival of two vessels laden with paupers from Lord | 
Palmerston’s est :te in Ireland. The number is 600. These | 
persons, who are paupers now,are said to have been once | 
in comfortable circumstances. But the scourge of famine 
and the exactions of taskmasters, have reduced them to a} 
state of starvation; and as they are unable longer to min 
ister to the wants of their landlord, they are shipped off | 
by the hundred, to the British possessions in America. No | 
ateneee is made for their future sustenance. With such | 
andlords is the condition of Ireland to be wondered at P| 
Famine is a scourge less terrible than the rod of oppres- 
Sion, wielded by the petty sovereign of two or three thou- 
sand acres. The people of St. John have made out bills | 
for the support of these people, which, if not paid by Lord } 
Palmerston, will be presented to the Government. The] 
Assembly of the Province has taken the matter in hand. 


Cox & Boughton shipped, on board the Valparaiso, an in- 
voice of their superior stoves, destined for Shanshai, Chi- 
na. This is a new channel for Philadelphia enterprise, and 
the celestials, at a distance of 18,000 miles, can cook their 
rice and roast their rats and puppies on stoves made of 
the Keystone iron. 


i 
| 
The Phila. North American, of the 12th says on 


An Exchange paper says that in various states it is ob- 
served, that a funcus growth has seized on all the cherry 
orchards, whieh will quickly destroy the young and old 
trees. This, to that description of tree, will be no less de- 
structive than the potato disease is to that plant. On 
Gauley River, Kanawha county, Virginia, the wild Irish 
potato can be obtained, and in three years from it many 





varieties can be had, fresh and renewed. It seems not ge- 
nerally known that the artichoke (resembling in form the } 
SWeet potato, some samples being one foot in length) | 
are natives of the United State On river banks they 


yield trom 300 to 500 bushe!s per acre, and are very diffi- 


cult to eradicate. The artichoke family was the most an- | 
cient lotus family of the Egyptians, and the wild onion 
common amongst our mountains, shoots up its stem doubled, | 
its top inclining downward, thus showing the original o 
one of the most common Egyptian hieratice ch uracters. | 
There are also numerous dye stuffs of vegetable and mine- 
ral character, dispersed and useless, in vast districts of | 


Western Virginia, which are as good as the similar articles | 
brought from foreign plac 


The loss of life among pauper immigrants into Canada 
the past season, has been very great. The ship fever has 
earried them off by thousands. The Montreal Herald 
says that the mortality has been that of an army: on the 
passage, 3,900; at Grosse Isle, 3,452; in ships at Quaran- 
tine, 1282; at the Marine Hospital, Quebec, 1000; making 
9.634: and this fearful account does not inc!ude the deaths 
at the Sheds and Hospitals in Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, 
Bytown and Hamilton; or those which have occurred un- 
noticed and unknown, by the wayside, and in the small 
taverns of the gountry parts. In Montreal, the average 
number of sick in the Hosp ital, during the week ending 
November 6th, has been 702; and the deaths 66, : 


The Journal of Commerce says that Ridabock had a 
couple of Bue Point oysters the other day, which must 
have been very old and undisturbed settlers. The meat 
measured more than six inches, and weighed more tha 
half a pound each. The sight of them created a strange 
sensation about the throats of good livers, 

Twenty-four dollars, says Watson, in his Annals, pur- 
chased the whole city and county of New York, two hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. The streets were first paved 
in 1676; in 1711 a slave market was established in Wall 
street. The first stage-rout between New York and Bos 
ton was established in 1732—time fourteen days from city 
to city. lu 1745 the first coach (Lady Murray’s) was 
driven. 


A writer on the copper lands of Lake Superior, says 
that a new state is about to spring into existence, called 
Minesota, whose port o entry will embrace the western 
extremity of Lake Superior. Excellent coal lands lie 
between that harbor andthe Red river sett!ement. 


The Charleston Mercury states that of the gallant 
South Carolina regiment, whiel t the United States nine 
months ago, numbering near y 1,100 men, between 80 and 
9U only were le!t to enter the C ty ot Mexico. 


In the Tyrol, and particular'y at V« ralberg, a regular 
business of breeding snails tor sale, is carried on. They 


are placed in large pieces of ground, bare of shrubs and 
trees, ard covers d with grass, w re tl y are ted with 
cabbage leaves. In winter they are Vered with moss 
to protect Chem trom the co ad. The flesh is mo t delicate 
in the autum They are sold on the spot at the rate ot 


about two and a halt to three florins the thousand, 


Gulienani’s Messenger says that 103 h os} ds o 


adulterated wine were brought out trom the ent ot a 
Paris, and their contents spi.t inte the Seine. Imimed 
ate.y a:ter Uiis operation (says an es Witess) the sur 

of the river was covered to the di-ta ce of 200 yar 
with an immense quantity of fishes, poiso.ed by the del 
te! is liquor P | 


| states that he has not only removed the whole of the 


| peasants. 


A French paper says that it is wrong to complain of ‘he 
difficulty of writing @ letter, because nothing is easier than 
to express what one wants. In proof of this, it gives ‘he 


| following which is a copy of an actual letter : 


I have rerceived yours; send me some money. ) 


— 


The Gardener’s Chronicle says, that in the memoirs of 
the London Chemical Society,there is an interesting paper 


by Mr. Warrington, on the analysis of tea in which he 


tI 
oring matter, or glazing, from green tea, but he has teen 
able to analyze the matter removed,and prove it by chem- 
ical evidence, to consist of Prussian blue and gyysum 
principally. So that in fact the drinkers of green tet, as 
it comes to the English market, indulge in a beverage of 
Chinese paint, and might imitate the mixture by dissolving 
Prussian blue and plaster of Paris in hot water. [he 
Chinese do not drink this painted tea; they only sell ii. 


The city of Pesth,in Hungary, has just contracted ¢ 
loan with the house of Messrs. Rothsehild, of Vienna, t 
the amount of 2.000.000 florins, (£208.000.) which sum i 
to be exclusively expended in the creation of schools ant! 


| other establishments of public instruction. 


A late London letter, published in the National Inteli 
vencer, says: Mr. Cobden’s late visit to the late annual 
Russian fair, at Nishnei Novergood, has revealed sone 
striking facts with respect to Russian manufactures. Tie 
great variety of articles which were exposed for sale, aid 
the admirable order which was maintained at the exchancre 
of goods, very much exceeded his expectation. Mr. Co- 
den visited several of the manufacturing districts n 
Russia where he was much surprised and gratified with tie 
industry and skill of the workmen, principally native 
At Wochna he found silk goods manufactured 
in a very good style to an extent of several hundred thor- 
sand roubles annually. At Moscow several manufactures 
excited his astonishmentand admiration. Mr. C. issaid t 
have pronounced the calico printing mills of M. Gutsehkow 
one of the most perfect which he had ever seen in its or 
ganization. In another establishment, that of M. Proche 
row, the care bestowed on the health, morals and instruc 


apparently highly gratified. For ourselves, we dislike 
the repetition of pieces in answer to the applause of an 
audience ; and still more, we dislike the introduction 
of pieces which are not on the bill. Let the performer 
acknowledge the complimen: by making his appearance, 
and often the applause is meant for no other purpose— 
but not return it by the infliction of another piece, 
compelling the audience to leave before the concert is 
over, or else sit it out, to the great damage of their 
natural stock of patience. 





Theatres, 


Park THEatTrE.—There have been two new pieces pro- 
duced at this establishment, since the last notice. The 
| first is a drama in three acts, written we believe by a Mr. 
Charles Whitehead of England, and called the “ Cavalier 


| or England in 1610.” But the name does not give the 


~ | rethotest indication to its character. It might just:s well 


| have been called “ The Indian. or Missachussetts in 


1402.” or the “ Ghibilenes or Italy in the 15th Century,” 


| for the incidents of the play turn wholly upon the do- 






— —— —E 


Thee oe tr Ow 


The concert was well attended, and the audience 









It is not only as a compiler of unexceptionable hymn- 
books that Jeremy Belknap has founded a claim to the 
remembrance of post«::ty, He was fond of historical 
studies, and has left some well-known works in that 
department, which are universally admitted to possess 
true merit. His “ History of New-Hampshire” is reck - 
oned a standard authority, and would be a creditable 
prodoction for a writer of the present day. He was 
diligent in the examination of facts, patient in the dis 
cussion of obseure historieal points, and had the com- 
mand of a style which, though free from all ambitiou 
ornament, will always win respect for its simplicity, 
ease and truthfulness. His “*‘ American Biographical 
Dictionary,” which was re-published a few years since, 
by the publishers of the present work, is a mine of 
wealth, in all that regards the personal history of the 
distinguished Americans of whom it treats, and has 
lost none of its value or interest to the modern stu- 
dent. 





We cannot say that this “‘ Life of Dr. Belknap” is 
adapted to gain readers ina very large circle. It is, 
however, everything that it professes to be, and will 
be welcomed, with pleasure, by all who love to explore 
the antiquities of New-England. He was nota man 
with any pretensions to originality; his abilities,though 
highly respectable, were not brilliant; his life was 
passed in the unpretending sphere of professional du- 
ties and literary research ; and, without the power or 


| mestic affections, and so far as there may be any truth in | the wish to dazzle, his soundness of judgment obtained 


| the delineation, it is true of the New York Whig as it is of 
the Cavalier,—as true in 1847 as it was in 1640; and as 
true of Kamechatska as it is of England. Yet, as the 
| author was determined to give a local habitation anda 
| period to his play, he should have paid some attention to 
| the facts of history. He calls it “The Cavalier, or Eng- 
land in 1640,” when the merest tyro in English history 
knows that the cavaliers were not known by that name 
ein 1642, two years after the period he has chosen as the 
| time of the plot. 
it on the play-bills, as well as in the piece itself, allusion is 


Again, in the printed introduction to 


made to the Restoration of Charles IT., which only occurred 
| some ten or fi‘teen years after 1640. We should have sup- 
| posed these chronological mistakes were misprints of the 
| bill printers if we had not seen them represented in the 
| newspaper advertisements and theatrical criticisms re- 
lating to the piece. 

| The story of the play is a very simple, but not very 
| pleasing one. The hero, who is represented on the bills 
| to be a high-minded soldier, having a pretty wife, but who 
appears to us, from the way he treats this aforesaid wife, 


tion of the children employed was very gratifying. The lon one or two oceasions, to be considerable of a seoundre! 
| 


mills in Moscow appear to be conducted with great skil 
and order, and with a very admirable combination of the 
various divisions of the manufactory. Cloth weaving ap 
pears to be in a very favorable, in fact in a very advancec 
state in Russia, and many circumstances combine to bring 
this branch of industry to the highest perfection. It ha 
long been known that the manufacturers of England hac 
many powerful and skilful rivals on the Continent, but she 
has not hitherto expected to find them in Russia. 





rr ¥ ‘ 
ART REVIEW. 
Mr. Burke’s Concert. 
Mr. Burke’s first Concert of this season came off on 
Tuesday evening. ‘lhe attractions in addition to M1 


Burke himself, consisted of Mr. Richard Hoffman, a 


pupil of De Meyer, Madame Pico, Miss Northail, the | 


German Liederkranz, led by Mr. Hecht, an orchestra 
led by Mr. Loder, and Mr. Timm to accompany the | 
songs Not knowing that the performance was to 
commence earlier than the usual time, we lost the frst 
four pieces, to our great regret, because three of them 


were among the best of the bill, namely, Mendels- 


| sohn’s “ Midsummer’s Night's Dream,’ De Beriofs 


Fifth Grand Concerto for the violin, with full Orchestra, 


and ‘Thalberg’s Grand Fantasia, “La Sonnambula,’ex- 


| cuted by Mr. Hoffman 


Mr. Burke has great execution ; and in the worn wut 
‘ Carnival of Venice,” proved himself capable ot playpg 
fantastic trisks, sufficient to “‘ make angel’s weep” and 
‘ groundlings” applaud. His bow-arm lacks ireedan, 
and consequently there is a swaying of the body, while 
he plays, whichis unpleasant to the eye. Kis stop- 
ping is firm and true, taking the extreme positions 
with great facility. His style and manner blong to 
the’picturesque and sprightly ;—possessing not enough 
of sympathy, affection, earnestness, or elegane to be 
called sentimental ; nor depth, unity, firmness aid gran- 
deur sufficient to be called sublime. His geniw for all 
the mechanical requirements of music is unlimitd But 
the spiritual part of what an artist produces, lepends 
upon his own spiritual nature, in respect of which no 
two will be found alike. It is this which affcts the 
heart, however the mechanical part may afect the 
judgement, as we have seen fully illustrated by Vieux- 
temps and Ole Bull; the social, sympathetic nature of the 
latter being far more effective than the more artistic 
execution of the former. Mr. Burke’s nature, we 
judge, though we never heard him speak, is cheerful, 
mirth-loving and characterised by great elasicity of 
spirits. Such is the natural flow of his muic, and 
happily for him, for it renders him and his musie¢ popular 
with the world 
An important attraction of the concert vas Mr. 
Richard Hoffman, pianist, who made his debut on this 
occasion, in our music-fostering land. Mr. Joffman 
is quite young, only sixteen, it is said, and is utrdaunted 
in taking rank with the virtuosi of the day. Nor will 
those who have heard him, charge him with presump- 
tion in entering the lists, even though he claim small 
allowance on account of his youth. To say that he 
now equals Herz or De Meyer, when physical power is 
a pre-requisite to compete with them, were absurd, with 
his s'ight and apparently fragile person. But he already 
plays with astonishing execution, and, for one of his 
years, with an admirable conception of his subject. 
Madame Pico and Miss Northall sang in their usual 
stvle We heard each in the first tema of the Duett 
om Norma, Dek conte,—which was given out | y the 


ler of the orchestra one-third slower than ite proper 


has returned from the wars a little damaged in his pecu- 
niary affairs. There isa nobleman who undertakes the 
settlement ; but like most of the stage noblemen—a curious 
thing in natural history by the way—he pays & great deal 
more attention to the wife than he does to the estate. This 
of course puts the husband in a disagreeable state of feel- 
ing, so that he tramps about the stage, to the infinite dan- 
ger of the scenery and lights, to say nothing of his clothes, 
hair and lungs. A‘ter a while the wife is seized by the 
nobleman, whom iu his naughty vehemence she kills, and 
is then tried. Her hushand, for some reason or other, 
stays away at home, very melancholy, while the trial is 
going on, where she is condemned; but he visits her in 
prison, and there undertakes to stab her, to save the dis- 
grace of hanging. Inthe meantime a Frenchwoman, who 
had testified against her, confessess, the untruth of her 
evidence, and all parties come off with flying colors. 

There are afew good situations in the play, but asa 
whole, it is jumbled and immature. Nor does the acting 
of Mr. Pitt redeem it, in any respect. He might make a 
pretty good stock actor, but is a very lack-lustre sort of 
star. Mrs. Abbott, as the wi'e, however, makes the most 
of the part and never appeared to better advantage. 

The second new piece at the Park was a dramatization 
of Cruickshank’s sketches called the Bottle. It consists 
mainly of tableaux taken from the print,—which we m st 


say were admirab'y done. As a drama of course, the affair 


is not worth speaking of: yet the moral effect is good, 
which in this land of deficient art, will compensate we 


suppose for any shortcomings in the former respect. 


Broanpway TuHeatre.—The Mont lrisir ballet still oc 
cupies the attention of this house. They are as popular 
as ever, though we think the critics are not disposed to 
give the principal dancers as high a rank as artistes as they 
were first disposed to assign them. Mons. Montplaisir is 
certainly a dancer of great capability and grace. We 
have not seen his equal since the appearance of Paul Tag- 
lioni. His wife has extraordinary foree, but is not so 
graceful as she is decided in her movements. Her neck is 
somewhat bowed, which gave an awkward look to her 
figure. She has great passion however, and creates no 
little enthusiasm in the spectators. 

On Tuesday evening that pleasant little comedy Faint 
Heart never won Fair Lady was played, but not with 
as much spirit as we should have liked. On Wednesday, 
a new and admirable ballet called the Two Roses was 
produced. 


Bowery TxHeatre.—At this place, Mrs. Shaw continues 
to attract crowded houses. 





REVIEW. 


Life of Jeremy Belknap, D. D., the Historian of New 
Himpshire ; with Selections from Correspondence 
and other Writings. Collected and arranged by his 
Grand Diughter. New-York: Harper & Broth 
ers 1347 
If any of our readers have ever hid the good fortune 

to attend the “*great and Thursday Lecture” in the ven- 

erable old First Church in Boston,they are no strangers 
it least to the name of Jeremy Belknip. Hues collec 
tion of ** Psalms and Hymns,” which is more distin- 
gnished for its piety than its poetry, and for its deco- 
rous propriety than for either,has been long used,—and 
for aught we know is used to this day,—as a temperat: 
stimulus to the well-balanced devotions of that occas 
ion The work is somewhat remarkable as noting ihe 
transition from the puritunic orthodoxy of the capita 
if the Bay State to the religious heresis which now 

-ignalise that city. Probably, a more interesting ex 

eriment Was never made, to ascertain how fur the 

warmth of a Christian congregation could be reduced 


} 
| 
| 
! 


congelation. 





the confidence of his friends, who also admired and 
loved him for the unspotted excellence of his character. 
His own Biography is an appropriate tribute to one who 
hus done so much to illustrate the Biography of our 
American worthies. The filial reverence of a female 
descendant inspired the performance of the work, and 
it is accomplished in a manner that leaves nothing to 
complain of. 


Several extracts are given from the Correspondence 
ind Journals of Dr. Belknap, a few specimens of which 
may be interesting, as illustrative of the “old times ”’ 
of our young country. 


The following account of a visit to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in 1774, presents some odd details with regard to 
the early condition of that literary institution. The 
ourney from Dover to Hanover, was one hundred and 
thirty miles, and it took six days to perform it. 


* jined with the President (Eleazer Wheelock.) 
who appeared somewhat disappointed at the Gover- 
nor’s notcoming After dinner, walked down to Con- 
necticut river,opposite to the college, where is a ferry, 
—observed ona tree, where the bark was cut off, the 
figure of an Indian painted, which was done by one of 
the Indian scholars. 

“At evening prayers, by the President’s desire, I 
preached a sermon in the college hall ;—supped and 
lodged at the President’s. In the evening, the front of 
the college was illuminated. 

“The plain where the college stands is large and 
pleasant, and the land good. The college is about sey- 
enty or eighty teet long, and thirty broad, containing 
twenty chambers. The hail ts a distinet building, 
which also serves for a meeting-house; and the kitchen 
isin one end of it. The President’s house stands on a 
rising ground east of the college: and to the north of 
his is the place proposed to build the new college, near 
i quarry of grey stone, which 1s intended for the ma- 
terial of the building. There is another quarry, much 
'a ger, about ihree quarters of a mile distant. The tu- 
tors are Messrs. Woodward, Ripley, Wheelock, and 
smith ; the two former are married to the President’s 
fjanghters. Several tradesmen and taverners are set- 
rted souad the college, im good buildings, which gives 
the plice the appearance of a village ’ 

“Wednesday, August 24—Walked to the mille, 
‘bout a mile distant. Here are a saw and a grist-mill, 

nd a house in which six scholars reside, who take the 
mills to the halves, and live a kind of philosophic. labo- 
rious life: they maintain themselves by their labor.— 


| Their house, whica is entirely of their own construc- 


ion, 18 4 Curiosity. It consists of one room and one 
chamber, the stairs outside. The chamber is arched 
wth boards, for the better sound of the voice in singc- 
ing) The chairs and tables ure contrived in an odd 
immanner, and t.ey hive a wooden clock. At the door 
i3 an upright pipe, with a spout like a pump, which is 
continually running with brook water, conveyed down 
i covered descent; so that they have only to hold a ves- 
se! under it, and it is immediately filled) They have a 
neat poultry house, built of sawed strips of wood, in 
the form of a cob-house, with four apartments. 


**[ went round and visited allthe Indian scholars, 
nost of whom could talk good English ; one little boy 
was so shy that he would not be seen. Here is a like- 
ly, ingenious Frenchman, Joseph Marie Verrueil, who 
‘ame hither on his own accord, and, being taught to 
read the Bible and judge for himself, has now become 
i. thorough Protestant. 


** The President appears to be much affected with the 
reports that are circulated concerning the badness of the 
provisions, on which account some have left the col- 
ege. Last evening he entered into a large and warm 
vindication of himself, declaring that the reports are 
\LL Pause, and he did not doubt but ‘God would bring 
orth his righteousness as the light, and his judgment 
is the noon-da .’ He has had the mortification to lose 
iwo cows, and the rest were greatly hurt by a conta- 
cious distemper, so that they could not have a full supply 
f mik; and once the pickle lenked out of the beef 
barrel, so that the meat was not sweet.. He had also been 
ill-used with respect to the purchase of some wheat, so 
that they had smotty bread fora while, &. The scho- 
L.rs, on the other hand, say they scarce ever have any 
thing but pork and rene, without vinegar,and pork and 
potatoes ; that fresh meat comes very seldom, and that 
the victuals are very badly dressed. The trustees have 
!rawn up something of a vindication, aftera full inquiry 
iuto this matter 

“| observed in the President’s prayers, such ex press- 
ions as these ; speaking of this institution, * Thou thy 
lf hast founded it, Thou hast preserved and suppor 
ed it, when its beginninys were small, and in the opin- 
iov of many, contemptible, and thy gentleyess hath 
nade it great.” There seems to be also too much said 
in the exercises concerning its enemies ; and the college 
i- constantly spoken of as tn a state of victory over 
thein, which serves to keep alive a spirit that I think 
ought to be discouraged. 

* About eleven o’clock, the commencement began, 
ina lirge tent erected on the ea-t side of the college, 
sud covered with boards; se+fi.lds and seats being 
prep red. 

“The President began with a p ayer in the usual 
stvatin ‘Then au English oration was spoken by one of 
ihe achelors,complinenting the trustees, &c. A syllo- 
vistic disputanon on this questi n: Amicitia vera non est 

bsgue amore divina Then a« cliosophic oration Then 

uunuthem, *The voice of my beloved sounds,’ &c.— 
Paen aforensic di pute—Whether Christ died for all 
nen? which was well supported on both sides. ~ Then 

ianthem, * Lift up your heads, O ye gates,’ &e 

“The comp iny were Lovited to dine .t the President’s 
ind the hall The Connecticut lasses, I observed, walk- 

d «about b nd in hand in procession, as ’t is said they 

oto a wedding’ 


The following extracts are froma journal of occur- 


rences and observations d ring a visit to the American 


below the freezing point, without danger of death from | Camp at Cambridge, ta Oct., 1773 


“Oct 19th. It being tout weather, I was hindtred 
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taking a view of the lines ; yisited several friends 

ot ee to Roxbury; at Mr. Robert Pierpoint’s, 
here General Ward resides. In conversation with 
Mr. Joshua Ward, aid-de-camp to the General, I found 
hat the plan of independence was become a favorite 
point in the army, and that rt was offensive to pray for 
e king ; that the Continental Congress had prepared 
league offensive and defensive, between the several col- 
pnies. which was to take place if the king should re- 
ct the continental petition. In this league it is stipu- 
ted that each colony shall have such a form of govern- 
nent as they shall choose, and that an annual Congress 
the whole continent shall assemble by turns in each 


®olony, so that they may be the better acquainted with 


and the people with them. 
ae. B dodes of Mr. Mansfield, the chap- 
General Thomas’s regiment, quar- 
,and afterwards visited the lines in 
pany with the picquet guard. Nothing struck me 
h more horror than the present condition of Rox- 
ry: that once busy, crowded street 1s now oceupied 
ly by a picquet guard. The houses are deserted, the 
indows taken out, and many shot-holes visible ; some 
ve been burnt, and others pulled down, to make room 
r the fortifications. A wall of earth is carried across 
e street to Willianis’ old house, where there is a for- 
idable fort mounted with cannon. The lower line is 
st below where the George Tavern stood; a row of 
ees, root and branch, lies across the road there, and 
e breastwork extends to Lamb’s Dam, which makes 
part thereof. I went round the whole, and was so 
sar the enemy asto see them (though it was foggy and 
iny) relieve theirsentries, which they do every hour. 
heir utmost sentries are posted at the chimneys ot 
rown’s house. ; 
» “ After dining with General Ward,] returned to Cam- | 
idge; in the evening,visited and conversed with Gen. | 
wel Ward appears to be a calm, cool, thoughtful | 
Man: Putnam, a rough, fiery genius. 
.“In conversation with Mr. Ward, at Roxbury, | 
fearned that the reason of our throwing upthe intrench- | 
ent at Charlestown, on the night of the 16th June, | 
:. that there had been intelligence received, such as 
uld be depended on, that the regulars had determined 
make a push for Cambridge after the arrival of their 
ree generals and reinforcements, who landed a tew 
ys before. That Dr. Warren was the last man in the | 
trenches after they were forced,and died on the breast- 
work. with his sword in his hand. That his body was| 
stripped n iked, and buried so; his coat was sold in Bos- 
#@n bv a soldier for eight dollars. His body wasdug vu; 
several times, and buried again, to gratify the curiosity | 
those whocame to see it. That divers persons were 
rmitted to go from Boston over to Charlestown to} 
w the field of battle. 
“Oct. 2ist. Detained at Cambridge all day by the 
in. Met General Sullivan, who told me he was or- 
are to Portsmouth on the report of the destruction | 
Falmouth, and that General Lee was ordered to 
ode Island to defend them. Dined, by invitation, 
th Mr. Mifflin, Quarter-master-General. The com- | 
y present were Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch, of Caroli- | 
, and Colonel Harnson, of Virginia (a committee 
m the Congress, to settle a plan with the generals 
a new army, to be kept up till December, 1776;) 
neral Lee, Adjutant General Gates, Colonel Reed, 
Mr. Taylor, aid-déécamps to General Washington, 
utenant-Governor Griswold, and Judge Wells of | 
necticut,and Mr. Leonard, chaplain. ! 
General Lee is a_ perfect original; a good scholar | 
soldier, and an odd genius, full of fire and passion, | 
i 
































































































but little good manners; a great sloven, wretched- 
rofane, and a great admirer of dogs, of which he 
two at dinner with him, one of them a native of 
merania,which I should have taken for a bear, had I 
en him in the woods. A letter which he wrote Gen- 
i Putnam yesterday, is a copy of his odd mind. It} 
as nearly as I can recollect, as follows, being a letter | 
introduction of one Page, a church clergyman : 
h ** Hobgoblin Hail, October 19th, 1775. 
** Dear General, | 
‘“*Mr. Page, the bearer of this. is a} 
Mr. Page. He has the laudable ambition of secing ctie 
@feat General Putnam. I therefore desire you would 
@fray yours:lf in all your majesty and terrors, for his 
eption. Your blue and gold must be mcunted, your 
tols stuck in your girdle, and it would not be amiss 
you should black one half of your face. 
; ‘“T am, dear General, with fear an’ trembling, 
s Your humble servant, 
L **CHaRLes LEE.” 
JThe following account of the death of this eccentric 
1eral, in Philadelphia, Oct. 2d, 1782, was communi- 
Gated to Mr. Belknap, by Dr. Clarkson of that city 
** General Lee died in the second story of a tavern, | 
after afew days’ illness, in some degree his own phy- 
at in, and badly attended. except by two faithful dogs, 
o frequently attempted in vain to awaken their dead | 
Master. They laid themselves down by his corpse for 
onsiderable tume ; so long, that it became necessary 
new masters to remove them. He lies buried in 
rist’s Church Yard: no stone marks his bed. In- 
d, those who saw his open grave can scarcely show 
site, aS itis continually trodden by persons going | 
o and coming out of church. Behold the honor of 
great! 
a* This Page is suspected by some to be a spy, as he | 


3a plan of the ines, and is bound to England. At 
le,the chief talk was about the best men for soldiers } 
neral Lee said the Portuguese had the best materials | 
soldiers, if they were well disciplined ; but that the | 
rks of Asia Minor were the stoutest men in the} 
rid. Adjutant General Gates, who is an experi-| 


@aced officer, said he never desired to see better sol- 
diers than the New-England men mad All joined in } 
€xecrating the Irish. Many of the riflemen are of this | 
mafion, who are continually deserting to the enemy.— 

h, Harrison and Wells, wished to see Boston in flames. | 

told them it was impossible to burn it, unless they 
semt men in with bundles of straw at their backs to di 
it. He said it could not be done with carcases and hot | 


shot; and instanced in Isle ‘Royal, in St. Lawrence Ri- | 
ver, which was fired at in 1760; a long time with a fin 
train of artillery, hot shot, and carcases, without ef- | 
fect. 
* General Washington was to have been at this din- | 
Me; ut he weather prevented. He is said to be a 

y am able gentleman ; cool, sensible. and placid.and 
@fesolute soldier. I had no opportunity to see him” 
There are some pretty good anecdotes recorded of | 
Dr. Belknap. The folowing was related to the writer 

a gentleman of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Parkman, who 

$s too many good things himself, not to be a faithful 

onicler of those of others. 

*A clergyman of a neighboring town, who was a 
ive of Charlestown, had been very imprudent,when 
ng, in building a house beyond his means, and was 
y unhappy that he could not pay the laborers employ- 
upon it. He went to see his friend, and told himhis 
bles, not without a few tears, for he was easily 
ved. Dr. Belknap,after hearing his story, took from 
desk and gave him a classical medal, with an unfin- 
ed and broken tower upon it, and a motto, signify- 
the wisdom of one who commences no more than 
Bis able to complete ; as though he would say @ him, 
he was himself poor, ‘ Silver and gold have I none, 
such as I have give I unto thee.’ The clergyman | 
mt away, feeling that he had received a rebuke, mild | 

Classical, but neverthelessa rebuke from his friend. } 
# few days came round the Thursday Lecture ; at- | 
which Dr. Belknap sought his friend, and said to} 








You must dine to-day with Mr. Thomas Russel, 
rich merchant.”’ 


ply do not know-him; I am afraid to go,”” was the re- 







Tes that you should.” 

onquering his timidity, the clergyman accepted the 
‘tation; and after dinner, Mr. Russe! inquired into 
state of his affairs, and when he was informed, 


‘ 7 « 
But you must: he expects you, and politeness 7 
ed what sum would relieve him. | 





| being formed of seren sounds—five being 


} mile or a 


interval, had better not 


THE HAR 


hundred dollars would make me a happy man.” 

The benevolent merchant gave hima check for five 
hundred dollars, saying : , 

‘“* You may repay it when you are able; and never, if 
you are never able. Dr. Belknap told me of your dis- 
tress, and I am happy to be able to relieve you.” 

During the revolution, while poverty pressed heavily 
upon nearly all the inhabitants, a man in Dover had the 
large buttons on his coat made of sole leather, and 
came to show them to Dr. Belknap. 

‘** There,”’ said he, pointing to his leather substitutes, 
** you see I am not proud: I have leather buttons.” — 

*“T see no proof of that,” was the reply; “ I think 
you are proud of your humility.” 

A rough countryman asked him one day, if he really 
believed there was such a man as Job. The Doctor 
took the Bible, and bade him read. 

“There wasa man inthe land of Uz, whose name 
was Job.” 

* You see the Bible says so.” 

“* So it does,”’ drawled out the man ; “and I amsure I 
don’t know anything to the contrary.” 

‘** Neither do I,” said Dr. Belknap, and t hus ended 
the inquiry. 7 

In a mixed company, hearing a person speak in a 
very free manner against the Christian religion, he 
asked, 

** Have you found one that is better ?” 
ply being in the negative, added, 

““ When you do let me know, and I will join you in 
adopting it.” 


And, the re- 


rr 

The Harp of David; A Collectwon of Church Music 

Edited by George Kinastey; New York: A. 8 

Barnes & Co., 1847. pp. 360 

Observing in the title page of this book, that it con- 
tained a “ Progessive System of Elementary Instruc- 
tion,’ and wishing to add to our stock of information 
turned 


on this subject, we at once to see 


be gleaned therefrom. The first glance, 
ed the old style of question and answer; the sign be- 


fore the thing signified ; the theory before the practice ; 


the “ cart before the horse’ mode ; the very opposite of 
the inductive plan—was sufficient to satisfy us that we 
need seek no further for any additional light 

But, turning over one leaf, we saw a paragraph with 
a bold caption—* Melody Why the 


Melody.” we 


article should 


have been headed “ could not perceive ; 


for, after the hackneyed definition of the term, ‘ 


‘a suc- 


cession of sounds”—-it gives an explanation of the 
scile ;—thus, “ the scale is formed by the use of seven 
sounds—five of them whole tones, and two half tones 


third 
seventh and eighth sounds of the 


The half tones are between the and fourth, and 


seale, Farther on 


we found a recapitulation of this exposition placed af- | 


ter a series of exercises, in each of which has been add- 


ed anew sound; thus, “ Exercise with the interval 
of the seventh added, [the addition of the seventh de- 
gree of the scale.”’] 


with the others, 


This last named interval, in con- 
The scale 
The 


semi-tones are between the intervals of the third and 


nection form the scale 


consists of five whole tones and two s« mi-tones 
fourth (mi, fa,) and the seventh and eighth, (si, do, 
the remaining sounds of the scale are whole tones.” 
The next exercises in which the octave of the scale is 
added, is expressed thus: ‘“ Exercise with the eighth 
inter val added” Ard ima nutes vunmusiou Is Worse con- 


founded, after this sort: “ Although we here have the 
eighth interval, it is the first of a series of sounds of the 
same scale which has already been practised by the 
pupil, with the exception that it is pitched on a higher 
sound.” 
although there are more intervals than seven, or eight, 
yet there are but seven primitive sounds, and all addi- 
tional intervals are made by the repetition of the same 
sounds in the higher or lower pitch.” “ There is some- 
thing paradoxical to the mind of the pupil, when he is 
taught that after having sung the seven primitive sounds 
the first and the eightl 


he sings the eighth; and that 


intervals have one and the same sound, and in the 


same breath is taught that they have not the same 


sound.” Again: * It is one of the mysteries which we 


are permitted to admire but not to comprehend,” &c 


Whether this may seem ‘“ paradoxical to,the mind of 


the pupil” or not, is a question. If he has much dis- 
crimination he will perceive that in the explanation 
there is utter confusion in the use of terms ; that it is 
not so “ clear as mud ” by half. Totatk of the scale as} 


} 


two semi-tones,—the semi-tones being between the 
third and fourth, and seventh and eighth sounds, is too 
palpably nonsensical to be considered paradoxical. He 
who cannot discriminate between the interval called a 
half mile, and the 
attempt to explain to oth- 
ers 


This subject is a common stumbling block which few 


escape. And yet the fundamental idea of music is in- 
volved in the matter. The idea which is the very] shail be abl 
foundation stone in the science of music is this, viz 


the relationships between sounds and not sounds ab- 
stractedly, constitute music 
degree of the scqle is not owing to itself alone, but 
to the relationship between itself and other sounds 
For example, in the natural key, when the tonic is C, a 
characteristic peculiar to each is given to E and B,distin- 
gaishing them from C or G. Yet let F be taken as a to- 
nic both E and B, the selfsame soundsof the piano-forte, 
will possess the same characteristics which were before 
given to C and G. 


cal idea—it is neither right nor wrong—melodically or 


A sound of itself conveys no musi- 
harmonically. The philosophy of music was truly sta- 
ted by Aristoxenus: thus :—The understanding of mu- 
sic depends upon sensation and memory ; for we must 
not only feel sounds the instant they strike the organ, 
but remember those with which it has been struck be- 
fore, in order to be able to compare them together ; for 
otherwise it would be impossible to follow a melody or 
modniation with pleasure to the ear, or to form a judg- 
ment of its degree of excellence in the mind.” Sir 
Isaac Newton also perceived the same truth when he 
discovered “ that the breadth of the seven original col- 
ors was in the same propertion as the seven musica! 


© not know,” was the reply; “but I think four! intervals of the octave.” 





what might | 


which reveal- | 


“The pupil must always bear in mind, that | 


tones and | 


points which define the | 





“ , ¢ 
The characteristic of any 


BINGER, 


Now a correct view of this subject, shows that instead 
of a  paradox,’—a mystery which we are permitted 
to admire, but not to comprehend,—it is admirable for 
its very simplicity. There are seven primary intervals 
or relationships in the musical scale ; five of these are 
tones and two are semi-tones. The scale is extended 
indefinitely by repeating these intervals over and over. 
Theonly perplexing thing there is connected with this 
subject, is in the word “ tone,” yghich is employed to 
express the imaginary space between sounds,—the rebe- 
ing to other used for that purpose,—which originally 
meant sound itself. This unfortunate use of the word 
tone results from the same mistake which has just been 
expoged—namely : taking the effect of a sound for that 
of its relationship to other sounds. Hence the effect 
of the fourth degree of the scale for instance, upon 
the mind, is thought to be sowing to itself alone in- 
stead of its relation to the third degree,—that is, the ef- 
fect was thought to be sensation alone, instead of sen- 
sation and memory combined, and therefore it is call- 
ed a half-tone or half-sound. 
is just as complete as any other, and may in the next 


Yet the sound 
breath be a tonic. If the truth had been perceived, the 
effect would have been imputed to the interval between 
the third and fourth ; and, instead of the words tone 


| 

| and half-tone, which legitimately imply sounds, we 
| should’ have words implying distances between sounds 
| This absence must be considered an imperfection in lan- 
| guage ; yet sounds and intervals must not be confound- 
ed, fot here as we said, lies the foundation stone of the 
| sciencé of music 

WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER 


322 Broadway 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS 


RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 

secundum critices et hermeneutices rationes 

emendatae, auctae etc., etc. Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
| well bound and sized, $5 00. 
| Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sextu quinth pontincis maxim 
editum; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 
guae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
| Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach lIhre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Iohann Christian 
Zahn, 4to. $7 00 

Hitopadesas ; id est instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 


nostrae aetatis 


criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae | 


ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Concerdantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste- 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1540. 12 sections, $14 00 n20 





'HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


| \ R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- 
4 al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
| sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians ind the friends of the System, that he has alw ays on 
} hand a good assortment of Homm@opathic Medicines, in complete 
| sets, or by sngle vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
| Aiso,all Hong@opathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
| rope. ti n20 
} a - 
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HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 F'rlton-street, New 
ut Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 
‘7 MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
} CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
| every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
} Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
| History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
j the abiest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercial Affairs; Descriptive. Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the varigus commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transattions ; Port Charges ; Tariffs ; Customs and 
} Commercial Regulations; Treaties; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, 8nd the different countries of the world with 
| which we have imtercourse, including their Physical Character, 
| Population, Produ@ions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys 
| Weighis, MeasureiyFinance and Banking Associations ;—F1 
terprises connecteg with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
} 
| 


) rk— 


corporated Compaies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, xc. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bunk- 
ing, with Practicg] and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the Ugited States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Pringpal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
| Guaranty, B nkr@tcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shalJtend to develop the resources of the cour try 
} and the world, andillustrate the various topics bearing upon 
j Commerce and Corfmercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heetofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now Completed 
Our means of enhancing the value of 
Macazine 4xD Commerciat Review,’ 
ing ; and 


Ture Mercuants’ 
are constantly increas- 
with Rewsources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
to render the work a pertect vade mecusn for the 
Merchant and Mantfacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multitarious Opefations of business Life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE 


MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE 


From Hon. Samuel R Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
ert. District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment, and regard it atone of the most vajuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed by any work 
of its size and cost, infullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to.Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful toprofessional men—often furnishing Ame- 
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PHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS, 

NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 

£% of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 

pense. 

First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 

ple alphabet, with ex lepations, and a page of cosy b 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to 





sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hur 
dred, . . - - . $1 0 


Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing g 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
*honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 06 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
sition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - : - - 0 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended} for schools and learners 
(eae Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
,inen, - . - . 0 373 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al- 
phabet. It is intended to be hung up im sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. \1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons, 

“ . . . - 050 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, tor (mail- 
ing, : ' . 0 12 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the smal 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers i . ° 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First- Book of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number 0 122 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the 


containing a complete list 


English Language, by 8. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price . : 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The ditference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and e Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classifica of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
juence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for less 
than Two DOLLARS. 
The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an- 
. . e $2 ( 


i 





num, - . 200 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regutarity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract fromthe Post Office Laws:— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
ithe United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is eo liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post rarp. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
} is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on @ 
less amount than Five DoLLAaRs. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 
n2 tf 





THE DAILY NATIONAL WHIG. 
S PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
EVERY DAY, at three o'clock, P. M., Sundays excepted, 
and is served to subscribers in the city, at the Navy Yard, in 
Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, the same evening, 
at six and a quarter cents a weck, payable to the sole agent of 
the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest, Esq., or his order. It is also mailed 
to any part of the United States for $4 per annum, or $2 for six 
months, payable in advance Advertisements of ten lines or less 
inserted one time for 50 cents, two times for 75 cents, three 
| times for $1, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2.75, one 
month for $4, two months for $7, three months for $10, six 
| months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advance 
| The National Whig is what its name indicates. It speaks the 
|: ntiments of the Whig party of the Unien on every question 
| 





of public policy It advocates the election to the Presidency 
of Zachary ,Tay subject to the decision of a Whig National 
Convention. It makes war to the knife upon all the measures 
ind acts of the Administration deemed to be adverse to the in- 
terests of the country, and exposes without fear or favor the 
corruptions of the ‘party in power. Its columns are open to 


|every man in the country, for the discussion 
| other questions ; 

In addition to politics, a large space ‘in the 
will be devoted to publications upon Agric 
ind other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tistics, &e. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture will also be given, including Reviews, kc. A weekly list 
of the patents issued by the Patent Office, will likewise be pub- 
lished—the whole forming a complete family newspaper 

The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest newspapers 
in the United States, is made up from the columns of the Daily 
National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low 
price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double sheet 

given whenever the press of matter shall 


yf political or any 


Natiohal Whig 
ilture, Mechanics, 





leight pages will be 
| justify it 
The Memoirs of General Taylor, written expressly for the 
National Whig, arc in course of publication Thev mmenced 
;¥ ith the second number, a large number of ¢ ies of Which 
| have been printed, to supply calls for back numbers. 
} CHARLES W. FENTON, 
Propi etor of the N nal Whig. 
{| P.S. All daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the United 
| States, are requested to insert this advertisement once a week 


{for six months, noting the price for publisaing the same at the 
botton of the! advertisement, and send th er containing it to 
| the National Whig Office, and th will be duly remit- 


requested to notice the 
6m 120 


ted. Our editorial brethren are 
National Whig in their respect 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 

L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER 
irnal is, the discussion of the 


Ive c¢ mns, 


G. BAILEY 


HE lea 


ling purpose ol this 
ithe advocacy of the main princi- 


question of Slavery, a 
ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 


rican and English cages of great value, which are not to be | political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 

found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend | of 9 Pure Literat overlooked: 

the work as usetul in @ high degree, to all professions studying | It aims to pres 1 faithful record of important events ; of 

the current history of the times SAM’L R. BE1TS inventions or scoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
f 


From Hon. John Magherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
fates from Georgia. 

I have been, for Some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numberspf the *‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. J can therefore unhesitating|y say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public 

{ig Complete setsef the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street New York, at the sub- 
scription price | 

(ip Publishers of newspapers, in the United Staies, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting | 
Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietors, will be entitied to 
the Magazine. nw 


public documents of permanent value ; and during the sessions 
of Congress, to pres¢ such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
| po icy. The debates onthe exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
| Mexi war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will oceu- 
| ov a Jarge share of its columns 
"Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence 
* It is printed on a mammoth sheet, cf the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $3 a year, payable in advance 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
luring this, the first year of its existence, encOurage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscription List 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay, 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congress 
Address L. P. NOBLE 
n20 Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D. C 
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Apouition or Carrrat Punisument.—A meeting of 
the New York Society for the abolition of the Death 
Penalty, was held in Convention Hall, Wooster-street, 
on Monday evening. After addresses from Benjamin 
Exuis, Esq., James H. Titus, Rev. M. 8. Baxcn, and 
Horace Greeey, the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed :— 


Resolved, That this Society still entertains the gol- 
emn conviction that sanguinary laws tend to render 
more frequent the occurrence of sanguinary crimes ; 
that they are not calculated to preserve the proper esti- 
mation of the sanctity of human life ; that they are de- 
and as such laws are not 
required by natural justice—not obligatory upon us by 
any command of Scriptures, nor prescribed in the pre 
c pts of the Gospel of Christ—therefore it is our duty 
to use all proper means to procure such enactments 
State and National Legislatures as shall re- 
Death asa Penalty ; 
titute imprisonment for life 


’ ' 
Punishment 


moralizing in their effects ; 


from our 


peal all laws which name and 


which enactments shall sub 


at hard labor, in place of Cap 


Resolved, That while this Society cannot fail to ex 
press its disappointment in the result of the yote, lately 
taken in our House of Assembly, on the bill for the 
Abolition of Cay Punishment, still they are encour 
aged to | ‘ that the discussions which were had on 
ihe bect, during the pendency of the bill with that 
Honorable Body, will have a salutary effect: in promo 
ting the early accomplishimne nt of the humane object of 
this Sor ely 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are due 
to Hon. Jolin Stanton Gould and his associate in the 
Legislature who have given wh ettic nt ipport and 
eloquent advocacy to our cause 

Resolved, ‘That this Society highly appreciate the li 


beral attention extended by many Editors of Newespa 


pers, in different parts of the country, to the discussion 
and vindication of the propriety of the Abolition of 
Cay tal Punishment and that the y be re quest d to con 
tinue to render us their valuable services 


Resolved, That it be again earnestly urged upon our 


friends throughout the State to organize associations in 
every town and city for advocating and promoting the 
accomplishment of our humane and Christian measure 
of Retorm ; and that they cause to be immediately cir 
culated for signature inev® Assembly District, me 
morials on the subject, to be presented 
riod of 


Legislature 


at an early pe 
the approaching session of our newly-elected 

A collection of 820, in behalf of the cause, was tak- 
en up, and the meeting adjourned to next Monday ev- 


ening, when Hon. J. 8. Gourp is expected to be pre- 


sent and speak 


LT 


Fike in New York.—A fire took place in the store of 
F. Nash, John st., on Wednesday morning, which resulted 
in damage to about $20,000, half of which was insured. 
From appearances, when the store was entered by the 
firemen, it is supposed that it was first robbed, and then 
set on fire. 


a 

Gen. Scort’s BatrLes in Mextco.—From the offi 
cial dispatches of Gen. Scott we extract the following 
statement of the force with which the recent battles 
near the city of Mexico were fought, and the losses in 
them 

At Contreras, Churubuseo, &c. (August 20.) we had 
but 8.497 men engaged—after deducting the garrison 
of San Augustin, (our general depot.) the 
sick and the dead; at the Molino del Rey 
8) but three brigades with some calvary and artillery— 
making in all 3.251 men—were the battle ; 
two days—September 12 and 13 


The General 


Says: 


intermediate 
September 


int 


force, after deducting, again, the recent killed, wounded, 
and sick, together with the garrison of Mixcoac (the 
then general depot) and that of Tacubaya, was but 


7.180: and, finally, after deducting the new garrison ot 
Chapultepec, with the killed and wounded of the two 
days, we took possession (September 14) of tkis great 
Capital with less than 6,000 men! And I re-assert, 
upon accumulated and unquestionable evidence that, in 
not one of these conflicts, was t 
fewer than three-and-a-half 
several of them, by a yet greater excess 

I recapitulate our Josses since we arrived in the basin 
of Mexico * 

Aveust 19, 20.—Killed, 137. including 14 officers 
Wounded, 877, including 62 officers. Missing, (proba- 
bly killed,) 38 rank and file. Total, 1,052 

Serremper 12, 13, 14.—AKilled, 130, including 10 
officers. Wounded, 703, including 68 officers. Missing 
29 rank and file, Total, 862 

Grand total of losses, 2,703, including 383 officers 

On the other hand, this small force has beaten, on the 
same occasions, in view of their Capital, the whole 
Mexican army, of (at the beginning) thirty odd thou- 
sand men—posted, always, in chosen position, behind 
entrenchments, or more formidable detences of nature 
and art ; killed or wounded of that number more than 
7000 officers and men: 


his army opposed by 


times its numbers—in 


taken 3,730 prisoners, one- 


seventh officers, including 13 generals, of whom 3 had | 


been Presidents of this Republic ; 
20 colors and standards, 75 pieces of ordnance, beside 
57 wall-pieces, 20,000 small arms, an immense quantity 


of shots, shells, powder, &c. &c 

Of that enemy, once so fomacd wmbers, ay 
pointments, artillery, &c., twenty odd-tho @ nd have 
disbanded themselves in despair, leaving. as is known, 


not more than three fragments—the largest about 2.500 
—now wandering in different directions, without maga- 
zines or a military chest, and living at free quarters 
upon their own people. 

——————— 


Great Fire in Rocurster.—A destructive fire took 


place in Rochester, last Sunday morning. Seven build- 


ing3 were consumed, only one of which was a dwell- 


A 


ing-house 


large carriage factory, a chair factory 

a | , ahle 
and a livery stable were the principal establishments 
destroyed. The total loss will he some $20,000, of 
which a part is insured. Several firemen narrowly es- 


caped be ing killed by the fall of a w ill - two of them 


were severely injured 


hh cr 


From Port av Prince.—From this port we have 
dates to the Ist inst. In a political point of view, the 
utmost quiet then prevailed throughout the Island A 
severe shock of an earthquake was experienced ear y on 
the the 25th ult., at Port It 
created a great dea! of alarm, without sult 


) 
morning of au Prine: 
however, re 


ing in injury to life or property. —Phil. N. Am 


in the | 
our whole operating | 


captured more than | 


THE HARBINGER. 


Latest from Mexice. 

A telegraphic dispatch which reached this city on 
Thursday night, announces that Santa Anna has fled 
from Mexico. He left Tampico, according to the report, 
on board a British steamer. At Vera Cruz the news was 
discredited, but at Tampico it was generally believed. We 
give it for what it is worth. At all events, there is nc es- 
sential improbability in it. 





. 
SHipwreck AND SUFFERING aT Sea.—The schooner 


Splendid, which arrived at Philadelphia on Wednesday, 
furnishes the following account of extreme suffering at 
sea: 

“On the 8th instant fell in with schooner Caroline, of 
Saco, Smith, from Savannah for Bath, with a cargo of 
lumber, dismasted, &c., having experienced a violent gale 
26th ult. in lat. 42, 43, lon. 72. Samuel Lockwood, seaman, 
confined to the foreeastle by sickness, was drowned in the 
above gale, and Henry Hughes, seaman, a native of Wales, 
was washed overboard during the prevalence of a high 
ea, 2th ult. During the gale their provisions were al 
washed overboard; consequently when fallen in wich by 
the Splendid, the survivors (three in number) were in the 
most destitute condition; in fact, so desperate had become 
their situation, that they were obliged to adopt the fear 


ul alternative of sacrificing one of their number for sub 
zistence to the rest; accordingly lots were cast, and the 
iw ul decision fell upon one of the seamen named Charles 
Brown, who was killed, and upon whose flesh the poor 
vretches lived until picke 1 up.” 
Fe ES 
Office of the American Union, 
| wv, . ‘ - 
The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN UNION OF 


AssociaATIONIsts have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce Bt. 


(up 
or the transaction of business, and to which place 


stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
al com- 
|} munications o them should be addressed. The General 


Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 


ind all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 


ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 





ully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers or Associatior 
Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 


9 Spruce St., New York 


may 
be made at the above office. 


THE NEW TIMES; 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
I JNDER this title, it is proposed to issue in the 
“ New York, about the Ist of January next, a new 


city 0 


monthly periodical, for the discussion of the important 
social, philosophical, and religious questions, which es- 
The New Times 
will bring to the discussion of these questions, the most 
It 
will aim to maintain 1n the social sphere, the essential 
ind permanent interests of man; in philosophy, to dis- 
cover and set forth the laws of order, which govern the 


pecially agitate the present epoch. 


catholic spirit, and the light of positive principles. 


spiritual as well as the natural universe ; and in relig- 
lou, to assert dud illuctrate the distinctive hope of 
christianity, which is the universal establishment of 
traternal relations among men, and the dominicn of the 


eee 


livine justice on earth. 

The New Times will be edited by Henry James.— 
Among the constant contributors the Editor is permut- 
lted to name GerorGe Riptey, Parke Gopwin, C. A 

Dana, J. J. G. Wickinson, of London, G. H. Cat- 
Rev. B. F. Barrerr, Hucu Douerrty, of Paris, 
. Dwient, W. H besides a large 
umber of other writers. 


ERT, 
i Joun S CHANNING, 
A regular correspondence in London and Paris will 
form a feature in the Magazine. Occasional transla- 
tons from the solid and light literatare of foreign lan- 


juages will also give it variety and interest. 
The New Times will be published promptly on the 
| tirst ofevery month, at $3,00 per annum, payable always 
in advance. Each number will contain 64 octavo pages 
| printed in the best style on handsome paper. Commu- 
| nications and orders may be addressed to the Editor, 


No. 9 Spruce St. N. Y. 





THE ANGLO SAXON. 

HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
| 
| 
| 


subscribe for the Aneto Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination «f kaowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printng Reformation. — 
Terms, $2,0) per annum ; $1,0) for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp iance with the request of many <f our friends who 
think that our former intucemenis to them to form clubs were 
not sutticiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
|mouli our advertisement into such a shipe that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


| ‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
| ATTENTION !! 


POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
| and sends in their names at one time ant in one letter, may keep 
}one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
}other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
| names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers may reain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths Any One 
brains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 

he subscriptions may be for any period from one year down 
to six weeks, ani it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to en itle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 

LIBERAL OFFER 

Will in luce our friendg to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all partie. On the one hand 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and On the 
o her band, Phonographic Societies ani Clubs already tormed, 


‘ $ (ror 


who « 


}can, when renewing ‘heir subscripions, save to each of their 


members, one half of the subscription meney, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orters must be accompaniedby cash, and Post Paip 
to receive atten‘ion. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
j the postage will be delucted from the atrount sent 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Edi ors and Publishers,, 
Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 
nw 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 438 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


| J.T. 8S. SMITH hasa large assortment of Homm@opathic Medi 
| cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions an! globules ; Arnica 


flowers; Sugarof Milk, Pure Alcohol. Distilled Water, Pellets 
&e., &c §=Phvsician’s Pocket an! Family Cases ot Medicine on 
|han!t, and preprred to order. Hommopathic Plasters, a substitute 


yr ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 
cation for Corns n 6. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| subser ipuons, 


| 





| Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under | 


| 








| 
| 





| 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


T had at M. Gehan’. ochcsomn Selene ae 


York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 


The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Saree sur les Procedes Industriels. 
Th of Natural and Attractive Education. 
e Eg of the Phalansterian Theory. 
" Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. 
“ Theory of Property. 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Can *s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pell Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of er: 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 5 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian phlets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 
gTaved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. né. 





WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


1 ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
JI Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 

Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 

Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 

A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 

Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 

Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 


For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 

W E issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 

Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite 
The two Houses having contracted with us for | 

the work, on such terms as enable us now to make complete | 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes- | 
sion than heretotore, and without increasing the price to sub-| 
scribers, we hope to make a good return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinary 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
further its large circulation. | 


This last is not the least important point in the view of Con- 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 


Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the | 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, | 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, and especially as oe on the approach- 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington | 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or | 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching | 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital of | 


the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the | 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 

they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- | 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 

Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded | 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 


The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedings | 
of the two houses of Gongress, and printed on superfine double | 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 


vim, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The | 
speeches of the members, in the frst iu. aie e432. the 


full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
Appendix. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every | 
important question. 


Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks | 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
it incorrect. 


The .4ppendiz is made up of the President's annual message, 
the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written | 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 


During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one | 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
twoor three numbers of each every week. The next session | 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make near 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier and | 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 
session, 

We xill endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus | 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; | 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers | 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply ali the 
loxt numbers 

We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for | 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$l a copy. We haveno surplus copies of | 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - = $2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - - + - +--+ + + 2,00 
For six copies of either, or partofboth- - - - - - - 10,00 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest, 


to insure all numbers. 
BLAIR & RIVES. 
Washington, October, 4, 1847 





HELMICH & CO. 
NO. 438 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


German Book Store and Art Depot, and German Journa | Cirele. 


AVE established direct relations with all German publishers 
and import, per steamers and packets, all the works that ap- 

peared in Germany, with the greatest despatch and at the lowest 
established prices. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig, saemmtliche Werke, 3 Baende, $5,89. } 

Polyglotten Bibel, zum praktischen Handgebrauch. Die} 
ganze heilige Schrift alten und neuen Testaments in ueber- | 
sichtlicher Nebeneinanderstellung des Urtextes der Septuagin- 
ta, Vulgata und Luthers’ Uebersetzung, so wie der wichtigsten 
Varianten der vornehmsten deutschen Uebersetzungen. Bear- 
heitet von R. Stier und Dr, Theile, Neues Testament complet, 
$21, 372 Cents. 

Tholuck Dr. A. Stunden Christlicher Andacht, Ein Erbau- 
ungsbuch, $,1,75. 

Orrelli, H. von das Wesen des Jesuiten Ordens, $1,31} 

Fischer, Ludw,das falsche Maertyrerthum oder die Wahr- 
heit in der Sache der Stephanianer, 75 Cents. 

Schroeder, Dr- Aug., die evangelische Reformation und die 
deutsch Katholische Reform, 88 cents. 

Neander. Aug., allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Reli- 
gion und Kirche, $ Baende, $16. 

Stier, Rud , der Brief an die Hebraeer. In 36 Betrachtungen 
ausgelegt, 2 Baende, $3. 

Arnd, Joh., 6, Buecher vom wahren-Christenthum. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. 8. F. von Mujer, $1,12. 

Bretschneider, Dr. Karl Gott!., Christliches 
fur denkende Verehrer Jesu, 3, Baende, $3,25. 

Bretschneider, die religiose Glaubenslehre nach der Vernunft 
und der Offenbarung fur denkende Leser, $1,624. 

Tresenius, Joh , Th., anseriesene heilige Reden ueber die 





Andachtsbuch 


| Sonn- und Festags Evangelien durch’s ganze Jahr, $2,00. 


| 


| heiliger Bilder, 28 Cents. 


Starcke, Joh Fr., Morgen und Abendandachten frommer 
Christen auf alle Tage im Jahre, $1,313 

Holland, Dav. evangelische Gnadenordnung, 31} cents 

Moeller, A. W. C. der Herr und seine Kirche, Ein Cyclus 
n62t, 





THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME. 


In presenting to the public the Sixrtn Votume of the 
Harsineer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims. 

Tue HarsinGer, from its commencement, has been the 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon- 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es- 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain- 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimate 
claims of Capital—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul- 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an- 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ- 
ie arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen- 
sive and harmonious unity. 

The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus- 
trated by the immortal genius of CHarLes Fovrrer, have 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
the HarsInGerR, and will continue to be set forth and 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor- 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
an exclusiveness, 

The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past hist« ry of the race, the 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re- 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution or 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harsincer, for the future, the Edi- 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give a 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry and 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 
mean to abstain from the freest cgiticisms of their move- 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selections, 
which must compose no small portion of every well-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ics, which give it its distinctive character. 

In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the Harsincer an attractive and valuable Journal to al 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies,—and to command 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation 
hy the various interest of its contents, and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 

The present volume of the Harpincer appears in a 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
at whichit aims. It is furnished to subscribers at th 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal. 

The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Hareincer has 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on manrt 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for the 
first time. 

We request our friends and the friends of a free an‘ 
independent press, every where to promote the circulatio: 
of our paper. Give the Harsinecer a fair trial, and if 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not cow- 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 

The Harsincer is published every Saturday Mornin; 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Washing. 
ton St., Boston. 

It is edited by Parke Gopwin, New York, assisted by 
Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Rip.ey, in New York 


and by Witttam H, Cyannine and Joun 8. Dwianr, it 
Boston. 


TERMS. 


(Invariably in Advance.) 
For one year, 
For six months, 1 00 
Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 00 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 


$2 09 


OG Address all communications, and all subscription 
and letters on business to “Tus Epirors or tag Has 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


0G" Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pro: 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, sha 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*.* The circulation of the Harsixcer makes it a vale 
able medium for [>> Advertising, especially for Boos 
seLiers, Music Deacers, and TeacueErs, and on all su! 
jects connected with Lirerature and the Fine Arts. 


New York, Novy. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 

32 ANN sTREET, New York, 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 WasuincTon street, Boston 
P. W. FERRIS, 
Provipence, R L., 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
Gazetre Orrice, CINCINNATI, 
HOWARD MEEKS,’ 
BALTimore. 
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